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75% of thé milk produced in New York 
is consumed as fluid milk or cream. The 
major part is pasteurized. 


’ 





It is conceded that pasteurization is 
the proper practice for the general milk 
supply of large cities. —Hoard’s Dairy- 
man. 





Chicago’s milk supply is obtained from 
approximately 400,000 cows in 35,000 
dairy herds, located in seven states— 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Indiana, Iowa and Ohio, All of these 
farms are inspected by Chicago dairy in- 
spectors. 





Inspection of milk to be effective, must 
cover in detail every movement or oper- 
ation to which the product is subjected. 
In its entire route from the cow to the 
consumer, for the efficiency of any milk 
control system is comparable to the chain 
which is no stronger than its weakest 
link—Arnold Kegel, Health Commis- 
sioner, Chicago. 





An added safeguard against any com- 
municable disease with which cattle may 
become affected or occurring among the 
approximately 175,000 people who live on 
the farms supplying milk to Chicago, 
which is capable of being carried by milk, 
is pasteurization.—Arnold Kegel, Health 
Commissioner, Chicago. 








Every thinking, well advised person 
knows the necessity for a wholesome milk 
supply which can be both raw and pas- 
teurized. It is possible to favor pasteur- 
ization without condemning raw milk.— 
Hoard’s Datryman. 





In twelve years we have increased our 
population approximately 18,000,000 peo- 
ple. This, with the increase per capita 
of dairy products, means that we are 
consuming billions of pounds more milk 
a year and with the national dairy herd 
containing 1,000,000 fewer cows.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 





The consumption of milk has_ in- 
creased over 30%, or one-third of a quart 
per capita per day, since the beginning 
of systematic effort to advise the people 
of the necessity and value of milk and 
its products. The increase amounts to 
over $500,000,000 annually to the dairy 
farmers.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





Harvey S. Firestone, tire manufacturer, 
paid $4,500.00 for Johanna Pietertje Artis 
Creamelle at the U. S. National Holstein 
sales at Waukesha, Wisconsin in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Firestone purchased a three- 


year-old heifer at the same sale for $2,- 


400.00. These were the highest prices 
paid at the sale for cows. 

















Earthworms’ one inch in diameter and 
from 4 to 9 feet in length have been ob- 
served in Southeastern Australia. The use 
of such worms for bait by anglers should 
eliminate the small fish.—Science. 





A fossil skeleton of a giant hog which 
stood seven feet tall was found in Sioux 
County, Iowa. This is the second giant 
hog that has been found. The finding of 
these fossils indicates that there is still 
an opportunity for swine breeders to im- 
prove the breeds of swine, at least in 
size.—Science. 





According to Huddleston of Michigan, a 
non-virulent live culture of B. abortus can 
be injected subcutaneously into pregnant 
and non-pregnant cows without harmful 
effects and further, a high percentage of 
cows that are injected with such a vaccine 
have an increased resistance against B. abor- 
tus infection. 





From November 1928 to September 
1929, there were eleven outbreaks of 
botulism in the United States. In these 
eleven outbreaks 35 people were affected 
of which 21 died. The prevalence of the 
B. botulinus and the difficulty of destroy- 
ing the spores explains the frequency of 
botulism.—Science. 





Medical practice even today, as conducted 
by the rank and file of the profession, is 
overloaded with empiricism and with meth- 
ods that are maintained, especially in ther- 
apeutics, by the force of tradition, some- 
times in the face of well-established facts 
that should bring something better in their 
place. Much of medical practice has been 
developed by gallant attempts on the part 
of physicians to meet the needs of suffering 
humanity by means that have been impro- 
vised where science has nothing to offer 
or where scientific facts and principles have 
not yet penetrated into the realm of practical 
medical knowledge.—G. Canby Robinson, in 
Science, 5-3-29. 
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By fumigation and trapping 266 rats were 
killed on a ship from India in a United 
States port. 





There are eighty recognized breeds of 
dogs. They are placed in five groups; sport- 
ing dogs, 29; working dogs, 14; terriers, 15; 
toy dogs, 14, and non-sporting dogs, 8. 





In a series of tests it has been found 
that between 20 and 30% of calves are 
immune to blackleg. Whether or not 
this percentage of calves immune to 
blackleg is increasing, because of almost 
universal vaccination, would be of in- 
terest. 





The use of sea water has been found to 
be effective in destroying the numerous in- 
sects of plants. May not the use of sea 
water be of value in destroying external 
parasites of animals? This method of treat- 
ment is worthy of a trial —Science. 





Living plants may become useful in 
the detection of poisons of animal origin 
such as snake venom. Dr. David I. Macht 
of Johns Hopkins has also demonstrated 
that living plants may serve as labora- 
tories for the diagnosis of disease. Thus 
the effect on plants of a toxin in the 
blood of pernicious anemia patients 
serves as a convenient test in differen- 
tiating between pernicious anemia and re- 
lated conditions.—Science. 





Obviously, permitting the cattle owner 
who has made no effort to find out whether 
or not his cattle are affected by the abortion 
disease to sell his animals without restric- 
tion, insofar as this particular disease is con- 
cerned, will appear unfair if a check is 
placed upon movements of tested cattle 
which have reacted, but the time is not ripe 
in Michigan, for a general quarantine re- 
strictions and the dairy industry could not 
support such a movement as yet. A start 
must be made, however, but every effort will 
be made to proceed slowly and fairly.— 
B. J. Killham. 
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A group of those who went on the A. V. “Pal O’ Mine,” wire hared foxterrier being 
M. A. European tour conducted by Doctor given a blood transfusion at the Ambassador 
Eichhorn in 1914. Readers will readily rec- Dog and Cat Hospital, Los Angeles, by John 
ognize J. F. DeVine and Harry Gill (de- F. McKenna (left). The blood was furnished 
ceased) and N. S. Mayo and John H. Blat- by a poodle belonging to Doctor McKenna. 
tenberg (deceased) with the cameras. Many Pal O’ Mine had jumped off a three-story 
reservations have been made for the 1930 building and landed on a cement sidewalk. An 
tour which Dr. Eichhorn will conduct also. X-ray examination revealed no broken bones. 


Helen McLaughlin, New York, getting acquainted with a four-weeks-old Belgian pony; the 


smallest in the United States. This Midget of the Equine Kingdom is only 20 inches high and 
weighs 28 pounds. It was born while its mother was touring for the Liberty Act Circuit. 








Meat and meaf products are responsible 
for most food poisoning outbreaks, members 
of the American Public Health Association 
were told at their meeting in Minneapolis 
by Drs. Thomas G. Hull and Lloyd Arnold, 
of the Illinois State Department of Health 
and the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine. When much meat is eaten, the 
bacteria normally found in the small in- 
testine, where meat is chiefly digested, are 
disturbed. The germ-killing action normally 
occurring in the small intestine is interfered 
with for six hours after a meat meal. Thus 
when germs are taken into the system with 
a meat meal, they have a good chance to 
develop and cause illness. Material contain- 
ing a germ frequently implicated in food 
poisonings will produce irritations of 
stomach and intestines when it has been 
added to fresh meat, but no poisonous effect 
can be seen when the same material is added 
to a bread and milk diet —Science. 





VETERINARY STUDENTS IN- 

CREASE 84% IN FIVE YEARS 

The total number of veterinary stu- 
dents attending the 13 veterinary colleges 
in North America, according to figures 
compiled by Dean O. V. Brumley of the 
Ohio State University, is 1089 for the 
school year 1929-30. Five years ago, 
1924-25, the number was 592. The in- 
crease has been continuous during the 
past five years. 

The number of veterinary students in 
attendance at the various colleges at this 
time, are: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute...... 34 
Colorado Agricultural College....... 98 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 40 
Iowa State College.............6.5 189 
Kansas State Agricultural College. ..118 
Michigan State College............. 42 
University of Montreal............. 12 
New York State Veterinary College. . 137 
Ohio State University.............. 126 
Ontario Veterinary College......... 81 
University of Pennsylvania.......... 107 
-Texas Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
EE sits 5 6 vevds Oka eg othaee se 20 
State College of Washington........ 85 









Ulf Von Euler of Stockholm is the cause 
of fever. Thus fever can be produced by 
the injection of adrenalin; man and ani- 
mals with over-active adrenal glands are 
feverish; it is impossible to cause fever 
in experimental animals that have lost 
their adrenal glands. It should therefore 
be possible to control fever by counter- 
acting the adrenal gland secretions or by 
diminishing the activity of these glands. 





CHANGING OBJECTIVES 


In 1894, there was approximately 1600 
practitioners in the state of New York. 
More than one-half of them had never 
attended any veterinary school, such 
knowledge as they possessed having been 
acquired as apprentices to practitioners. 
Here, as in human medicine, the art was 
sought in application, without the nec- 
essary facts or knowledge to apply. The 
value of research on the art of the pro- 
fession was not recognized. The true 
purpose of veterinary medicine, which is 
to prevent disease, was not listed either 
among the attainments or the objectives 
of the profession. The high purpose was 
to treat successfully sick and injured 
animals. To spend years in preparation 
and then more years in a veterinary 
school was considered the height of folly 
by laymen and practitioners alike —V. A. 
Moore. 











CHAS. G. LAMB 
President U. S. Live Stock Sanitary 
Association, 1929. 
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Advanced gland activity according to 
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The U. S. Live Stock Sanitary 


Association. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
United States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago, December 4-6, 
1929, was opened by an address by Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. Doctor Fishbein’s 
address was lively, interesting, instructive 
and unusually easy to listen to. 

He pointed out among other things, the 
constant closing of the gap between veteri- 
nary medicine and human medicine, and 
dwelt at some length on the effect that the 
publication of “The Jungle” by Upton Sin- 
clair had upon our food habits, and partic- 
ularly our conception of how food products 
should be prepared. He discussed bacterial 
mutation, bringing with it constant new dis- 
ease problems, if not actually new diseases, 
citing a number of instances of diseases 
that for long periods have been unimpor- 
_ tant if they actually existed, and then sud- 
denly assuming considerable or even greater 
importance, and predicted that the time 
would never come when physicians and vet- 
erinarians would not be needed to combat 
this constant evolution of disease. 

Among the diseases that have assumed a 
new importance recently, he mentioned tu- 
laremia and undulant fever, stating that the 
former now occurs pretty much all over the 
world, and the distribution of the latter is 
as yet unknown. 


He stressed the great importance that 
respiratory diseases have assumed in recent 
years constituting as they do, the greatest 
cause of disability in man. He pointed out 
that it was due to changes in our habits 
of living that have brought about the in- 
creased importance of respiratory diseases. 
They are readily communicated by close 
contact, and the habits of urban living 
supply these contacts. The gathering of 
crowds at foot ball and base ball games, 
eating in restaurants, attendance at motion 
picture theatres, living in apartment houses 
furnish means of communication of respira- 


tory diseases that were unknown in earlier 
times. 

He also cautioned his readers against per- 
mitting themselves to allow the attention fo- 
cused on new diseases to divert their atten- 
tion from the control of older and therefore 
less discussed, but nevertheless more impor- 
tant diseases, and stated that tuberculosis 
was for man, still the most important in- 
fectious disease. 

Chas. G. Lamb, State Veterinarian of 
Colorado, in the president’s address, dis- 
cussed the eradication of disease. He paid 
a high tribute to the livestock sanitary au- 
thorities for the eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease from this country on nine 
occasions. He expressed strong skepticism 
however, of the probability of the eradica- 
tion of any disease that has become widely 
established. 


Freeing a Herd. of Abortion Infection 


J. G. Hardenberg, of the Walker-Gorden 
Laboratory Co., Plainsboro, N. J., discussed 
the buying of replacement cows free of 
Bact. abortus infection, stating that at the 
present time 15 states attempt by regula- 
tions, to prevent the importation of cows 
infected with contagious abortion organisms. 

In his experience with three herds con- 
taining 1400, 400 and 375 dairy animals re- 
spectively, and of which 35% reacted posi- 
tively to the agglutination test for contagi- 
ous abortion, it was found ‘possible to free 
them of contagious abortion infection and 
maintain their size in a period of two years 
but at a cost that was very high. 

Their records showed that on the aver- 
age, negative reacting cows produced one 
quart more milk per day than positive reac- 
ors. From his experience, he is entirely 
satisfied with the results of the rapid agglu- 
tination test. It was found equally as effec- 
tive as the tube method and possessed the 
advantage not only of more rapid applica- 
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tion, but of liraiting responsibility for the 
accuracy of the test to fewer persons. 


Calcium Deficiency and Abortion Control 

F, B, Hadley, Madison, Wisconsin, gave 
a further record upon the herd of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which was assembled 
three years ago to test the effect of different 
feeds on the herd’s susceptibility or resis- 
tance to abortion infection. The experiment 
is not yet complete and this report, like pre- 
vious reports that have been made, is one 
on progress only. 

Briefly, 44 heifer calves were procured 
for this test. They were acquired from 
herds known to be free of abortion infection. 
They were divided into two lots. The one 
was fed a good ration and the other a ration 
low in calcium and barely sufficient in pro- 
teins, the object being to simulate farm con- 
ditions. 

Over a period of three years there was 
no marked difference in the growth of the 
animals or their milk production, or resis- 
tance to or susceptibility to abortion in- 
fection that could be charged to the ration 
the animals were fed. Actually, the records 
show that the animals on the poor ration 
made a somewhat better showing in milk 
production and breeding efficiency than did 
the animals on the good ration. 

Ou. surprising result of the test was the 
showing that the addition of cod liver oil 
to the ration of a dairy cow decreased the 
butter fat production by more than 20%. 


Is the Agglutination Test for Contagious 
Abortion Reliable? 

Mr. E. M,. Harmon, editor of the Dairy 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, discussed con- 
tagious abortion in cattle and the attitude of 
the farm press toward it. He stated that 
the loss in this country from contagious 
abortion is surely $175,000,000 a year, and 
that there is no agreement in the farm press 
as to the best method of handling it. Some 
had full faith in the agglutination test and 
regarded the elimination of abortion from 
the herd as the only desirable method of 
handling the situation. Others have less 
faith in the agglutination test, and some have 
none. 
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Some regarded vaccination with live or- 
ganisms as a proper procedure and others 
regarded this as worse than doing nothing. 

He urged that veterinarians standardize 
the agglutination test or rather the methods 
for making the test, and reach an agreement 
as to the proper methods of handling con- 
tagious abortion, stating that the present 
diversion of opinion among authorities tends 
to lead the farm press and live stock indus- 
try to lose confidence in the ability of the 
sanitary authorities to handle the situation. 


Abortion Disease and Undulant Fever 


H. E. Hasseltine, of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, discussed the relation of hu- 
man and animal brucellosis, stating that in 
this country there are at least three and per- 
haps more strains of brucella organisms ; the 
Brucella melitensis, whose natural habitat is 
the goat, the Brucella abortus of cattle, and 
the Brucella suis of swine. 

It has been shown that all three types 
may affect cattle and man, but perhaps not 
all mammals. He pointed out that the fact 
that Brucella organisms may cause disease 
in man and that they may occur in appar- 
ently healthy udders must be given serious 
consideration and that the remedy is pasteu- 
rization of all milk. Since this is not prac- 
tical, thought must be given to other means 
of protecting consumers of milk and meat 
products from infection. 

He stated that the Brucella melitensis is 
of importance at present only in the south- 
west where goat’s milk is used to a consid- 
erable extent; that the danger to the rest of 
the country from the caprine organism lies 
in the possibility of its spread to cattle and 
swine. He stated that although all three 
strains had been isolated from man up to 
the present time, the porcine strain had been 
isolated more frequently in the human dis- 
ease, probably because it is easier found than 
the bovine strain and more common than the 
caprine. 

He stated that there is substantial evi- 
dence, sufficiently conclusive to prove that 
undulant fever is sometimes milk borne 
but that apparently milk is not the usuai 
or the most frequent source of infection in 
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man. Undulant fever has been reported 
from 46 of the 48 states. It probably exists 
in all. It is very rare in large cities where 
all or most of the milk used is pasteurized, 
and where the great bulk of the population 
is removed from contact with infected ani- 
mals. It is commonest among packing house 
workers and next most prevalent in farmers. 
The organism is very resistant to chemical 
disinfectants and there is evidence that it 
may penetrate the unbroken skin and cause 
infection. It is thought that it has occurred 
in this country for a long time. Physicians 
with whom Doctor Hasseltine has discussed 
the matter, recall undiagnosed cases of in- 
termittent fever that they now believe were 
due to Brucella infection. 


Committee Opposes Use of Live Abortion 
Vaccine 

A report of the Association’s committee 
on Abortion was made by C. P. Fitch, Uni- 
versity Farm, Minnesota. The report stated 
that the control of abortion had proceeded 
satisfactorily during the year. That four 
years ago, only four states by regulations at- 
tempted to control the interstate shipment 
of abortion infected cattle, and only one 
state was doing accredited work, and that 
now 16 states have in force or will have in 
force soon, regulations for the control of 
interstate shipment of abortion infected cat- 
tle; that 19 other states are engaged in 
control work and only eight states are doing 
nothing to control contagious abortion. 

Doctor Fitch urged that measures be taken 
to prevent the use of live vaccines not only 
because of their danger to animals, but to 
man, and that all states take up active sys- 
tematic work for the control of this dis- 
ease. 

Canadian Meat Inspection Service 

George Hilton, Veterinary Director Gen- 
eral of the Department of Agriculture, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, presented a splendid discus- 
sion on meat inspection, going to some ex- 
tent into the history of meat inspection on 
this continent, the methods of carrying it 
out, and provisions for its improvement and 
extension. He stated that a safe and whole- 
some meat supply is a right of the popula- 
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tion. In ancient times, meat inspection reg- 
ulations were the outcome of religious 
beliefs. In modern times, they result from 
the requirements of foreign commerce. Their 
vital importance to the health of the people 

has been given little attention at any time. __ 

He stated that the only reliable inspection 
is that conducted at the public abattoirs by 
competent inspectors. That private slaugh- 
ter houses are and always have been a dis- 
grace to civilization; that when the adept- 
ness of the skillful butcher in removing evi- 
dence of disease from the carcass is consid- 
ered, it must be conceded that an inspection 
to be worth while, must begin before the 
animal is slaughtered and continue through- 
out the process of slaughtering and until the 
meat is ready for distribution to the con- 
sumer. 

Canadian meat inspection was established 
twenty-two years ago by Dr. J. G. Ruther- 
ford, then Veterinary Director General of 
Canada. The object was not public health, 
but to prevent the export of harmful meat 
products or the interprovincial shipment of 
such meat products. The meat inspection 
required that abattoirs should meet certain 
sanitary requirements. The packers at first 
objected to these sanitary regulations, but 
after they were in force, they recognized 
the wisdom of them and would not think of 
going back to the old methods. 

Only 50% of Canadian meat is inspected 
by the Dominion Government at the pres- 
ent time. If inspection is extended to all 
animals slaughtered for meat in the Domin- 
ion, and it should be, it will have to be 
done by the provinces as the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has no control over meat that 
doesn’t go into intra-provincial or export 
trade. 

Report on B. C. G. Vaccination 

C. M. Haring of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, made a report on an ex- 
periment with B. C. G. vaccine commenced 
by the University of California in 1926, The 
report was by far the most favorable yet 
made in this country concerning the effec- 
tiveness of B. C. G. vaccination for the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis in cattle. 

Doctor Haring found that calves vacci- 
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nated according to. the Calmette method, pos- 
sessed a resistance to tuberculosis that pre- 
vented a fatal outcome from the disease 
following intravenous inoculation with viru- 
lent cultures that resulted in the speedy 
death of control calves. It also prevented 
the infection from becoming generalized in 
calves exposed to natural infection or to 
infection from feeding; and although it did 
not prevent tuberculosis in calves inoculated 
intravenously or by feeding virulent cul- 
tures, it did delay for months the develop- 
ment of the infection. ; 

Doctor Haring’s conclusion was that so 
far as the experiment in California has gone, 
B. C. G. has been shown to be ineffective 
as means of immunizing cattle against tuber- 
culosis, and that its use in this country 
should be confined to carefully controlled 
official experiments. 

Discussing Doctor Haring’s report, Dr. 
Seymour Hadwen pointed out that the re- 
port submitted by Doctor Haring of his 
experiment was similar to the outcome of 
Doctor Watson’s experiments and _ experi- 
ments elsewhere that had been continued 
over a long period of time, and mentioned 
that very many of the experiments of Cal- 
mette had been continued over but a few 
months and that his conclusions had been 
drawn from such experiments. He stated 
that the attitude of scientific investigators 
from countries other than France was ade- 
quately revealed at the conference held by 
the League of Nations on this subject, and 
in which it was adopted as a principal that 
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experiments of B. C. G. were to be carried 
on for a period of at least six years and that 
no conclusions from the use of B. C. G. 
were to be drawn until a period of at least 
six years had elapsed from the time of be- 
ginning the experiment. He agreed with 
Doctor Haring that as yet, the use of B. C. 
G. vaccine should be confined to carefully 
controlled official investigation. 


Inspection of Dressed Poultry 


Mr. Roy C. Potts of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, discussed the inspec- 
tion of poultry which is now being carried 
on at 16 packing plants where canned poul- 
try products are produced. This inspection 
is being conducted by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics as a temporary measure 
and was instituted to meet a demand occa- 
sioned by the export of canned chicken and 
other poultry products. 

The inspection so far has shown the need 
for it, in fact the need for the inspection 
of all dressed poultry at the time of slaugh- 
ter. A number of packing firms now have 
this inspection for domestic trade and it is 
proving popular with the consumer. 

Three bills for the inspection of poultry 
were introduced to the last Congress and it 
is quite likely that Congress will soon make 
provisions for the inspection of poultry go- 
ing into interstate and export trade as it 
does for the inspection of other meats for 
such trades, and when it does, such inspec- 
tion will naturally be placed under the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, since it doesn’t 
belong in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

175 car loads of turkeys containing 2,000 
turkeys to the car load, were inspected and 
graded for the Thanksgiving trade this year, 
and it is expected that 200 car loads of 
turkeys will be inspected and graded for 
the Christmas trade. 


Swine Edema 

Charles Murray of the Division of Vet- 
erinary Science of the Iowa State College, 
gave a report on research into the etiology 
of pulmonary edema in swine, which is 
now common in Iowa. He was unable 
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to isolate a specific cause of this condi- 
tion. He made no mention of a relation- 
ship between pulmonary edema and “flu” 
in swine, 


Hog Cholera Epizootic Impending 

The report of the committee on diseases 
was made by E. A. Cahill, of the Allied 
Laboratories, Chicago. According to the 
best information obtainable by this com- 
mittee, the prevalence of hog cholera has 
increased during the last year, as has also 
the prevalence of hog “flu” and the 
amount of vaccination has been somewhat 
under that of 1928. 

The committee warned the members of 
the Association, which of course, includes 
the live stock sanitary officials of most of 
the states, that the conditions with re- 
spect to an outbreak of hog cholera are 
much as they were at the end of 1925, 
and that unless an unusual amount of 
vaccination is done next spring, there will 
be more susceptible hogs in the country 
than there were in 1926 when the last 
disastrous cholera wave occurred. In 
other words, the stage is being set for one 
of the periodical cholera waves that have 
swept over the swine producing states at 
intervals for the last fifty years or more, 
and unless redoubled efforts are made to 
increase the percentage of immune swine 
next season, a materially greater preva- 
lence of hog cholera can be predicted 
with considerable certainty for the fall of 
1930. 

Rabies in -Chicago 

Julius H. Hess, professor of pediatrics, 
University of Illinois, College of Medicine, 
Chicago, showed several reels of moving pic- 
tures of children suffering from rabies, tak- 
ing them through the attack from the ap- 
pearance of the first symptoms until the 
final convulsions and death. In the discus- 
sion accompanying the moving pictures, it 
was stated that in the first ten months of 
1928, there were 15 human deaths from 
rabies in Chicago; that the increased preva- 
lence of the disease began to be noticed in 
dogs in the latter months of 1927 and by 
the beginning of 1928, active steps for the 


control of the epizootic were undertaken by 
the Health Department. The first step was 
aimed at the elimination of stray dogs and 
during 1928, 50,000 dogs were caught on 
the streets of Chicago, taken to the dog 
pound and destroyed; 7,000 strays being 
caught in the month of July, 1928, alone. 

During the year, the City Health Depart- 
ment supplied more than 1,000 Pasteur treat- 
ments free to persons unable to pay for 
them. 160 of these treatments were fur- 
nished in July alone. More than 900 people 
were reported to the Health Department as 
having been bitten by dogs during July 1928. 

Prior to September 1927, negri bodies 
were found in but a small percentage of the 
dogs’ heads sent to the Health Department 
laboratory for examination. In the latter 
months of 1927 and in 1928 the percentage 
of brains positive for this disease ran as 
high as 90% of all the brains examined by 
the Health Department. 

In its campaign against rabies in Chicago, 
the Health Department, in addition to stren- 
uous efforts for the elimination of strays, 
advocated the muzzling of dogs, but the or- 
dinance providing for this was not ade- 
quately enforced at any time. They recom- 
mended and encouraged anti-rabic vaccina- 
tion but they did not demand it. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year progressed without a contest; that is 
nomination from the floor was equivalent 
to appointment. At first it appeared that 
the assemblance might be deprived of its 
annual feast of oratory, but after A. E. 
Wight of the Tuberculosis Eradication Di- 
vision of the B. A. I., had been nominated 
and unanimously elected for president, Doc- 
tor Williams of Texas came to the relief of 
those anxious for thrills, and in a typical 
scintillating Williamsesque performance 
placed J. W. Connaway of Missouri in nom- 
ination for first vice president. His unani- 
mous election seemed little enough from the 
audience, and this was followed by the elec- 
tion of J. M. Sutton of Georgia for second 
vice-president and C. P. Fitch of Minnesota 
for third vice-president in the same way. 
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Book Reviews 


Minerals in Pastures 

Minerals in Pastures and Their Relation 
to Animal Nutrition, by J. B. Orr, Rowett 
Research Institute. Published by H. K. 
Lewis & Company, 28 Gower Place, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. 150 pages, cloth 
bound, price $2.50 net. 

This is essentially a preliminary report of 
the Civil Research Committee appointed in 
1926 to inquire into the feeding value of 
pastures in different areas of the British 
Empire, with particular reference to defi- 
ciencies that result in malnutrition of cattle 
and sheep. This preliminary report gives 
the results of a survey of the literature on 
calcium, phosphorus and other mineral de- 
ficiencies in the feed of live stock in all 
parts of the world, and constitutes a con- 
venient and valuable compilation of such 
literature as far back as 1804. 

Considerable space is given to a discus- 
sion of the normal mineral content of grass 
in good pastures and tables are given show- 
ing the average mineral content in many 
hundreds of samples of grass. The findings 
are summarized in the following paragraph: 

“Tt will be seen that there is a fairly close 
resemblance between the mineral content of 
good pasture and that of cow’s milk. There 
is no natural foodstuff so well balanced in 
this respect as good pasture. Compared with 
milk each of the other representative food- 
stuffs is deficient in one or more minerals. 
The close correspondence of the mineral 
content of a good pasture to the mineral re- 
quirements of the animals is doubtless one 
of the most important factors in the well 
known high nutritive value of pasture for 
promoting growth and maintaining health in 
herbivora. Indeed, the well known value 
of ‘green food’ for the health of any species 
is to a large extent due to its mineral con- 
tent, which has a general resemblance to 
that of pasture.” 

The occurrence of mineral deficiency dis- 
ease is explained as follows: 

“The mineral requirements of young ani- 
mals depend upon their rate of growth. The 
faster the growth, the richer must be the 


diet in all food constituents, including in- 
organic salts, which are needed as con- 
structive material for the formation of new 
tissue. This is strikingly illustrated in a 
comparison of the average rate of growth of 
the young of different species with the con- 
centration of mineral matter in the milk of 
the species. 

“It is seen that in the milk of the faster 
growing species, not only is the percentage 
of ash higher, but the proportion of ash to 
energy-yielding constituents is also higher. 
The rate of growth of cattle in the natural 
state is slow compared with modern stand- 
ards, and the amount of milk produced ‘by 
cows is limited to that required by the calf. 
The improvement in cattle through selective 
breeding has produced types with a greater 
rate of growth and a greater capacity for the 
production of milk. Modern cattle grow at 
double the rate of the type from which 
they originated and they reach maturity in 
about half the time. The domestic cow, 
under good conditions of feeding, has her 
first calf when about three years old. ‘Na- 
tive’ cattle breed much later. Thus in Ni- 
geria the cows do not have their first calf 
until they are about six year old. Milk pro- 
duction has also increased. In the natural 
state, cows do not produce more than 200 
to 300 gallons in a lactation period, whereas 
in modern dairy breeds the yield is com- 
monly from 700 to 1000. 

“This improvement in the breed has been 
associated with an improvement in the pas- 
tures. Cultivated pastures are much richer 
in minerals than those grown on natural 
unimproved soils. Without the improvement 
of the pastures, improvement of the breed 
would have been impossible. 

“When animals of an improved type, bred 
on a mineral-rich pasture, are transferred to 
a district with poor pastures, the low min- 
eral content of the poor pastures is liable to 
be insufficient to support the rate of growth 
or the capacity for milk production, and con- 
sequently malnutrition, due to deficiency of 
minerals, is likely to occur. As a matter of 
fact, in new countries diseases associated 
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with deficiency of minerals have occurred 
under these conditions. It is commonly found 
that when high grade bulls are imported to 
grade up native cattle, the mortality in- 
creases with grading up, i.e., as the rate of 
growth of the cattle increases. This has oc- 
curred in many parts of the British Empire 
where attempts have been made to improve 
the breed without ensuring that the feed was 
sufficient to maintain an improved breed. 


“Another set of conditions under which 
deficiency diseases may arise is when over 
a period of years a grazing area has been de- 
pleted of minerals through the removal from 
the area, of animals or animal products, 
such as milk, without any compensating re- 
turn to the soil. Under these conditions the 
mineral content of the pasture decreases. 
If the forces of nature were left to operate, 
there would be a gradual elimination of the 
faster-growing types, with the evolution of 
a type with a slower rate of growth adapted 
to the impoverished pastures. But by selec- 
tive breeding and importation of new blood, 
the quality of the stock is maintained or 
even improved, and consequently there is an 
increasing gap between the requirements of 
the animal for minerals, and the supply of 
these in the pastures.” 

The areas in North America in which 
phosphorus deficiency occurs are given as 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, the Red 
River Valley of Minnesota, Door County 
and adjacent counties in Wisconsin and the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. The areas 
both in Canada and the United States in 
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which iodin deficiency occurs, is indicated 
to be very large. 





Poultry Diseases 

Poultry Diseases, including Diseases of 
Other Domesticated Birds, with chapters 
on the anatomy and physiology of the 
Fowl; by B. F. Kaupp, Avian pathologist, 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station ; 5th revised and enlarged edition ; 
published by Alexander Eger, Chicago, 
Illinois ; cloth binding; 435 pages, 166 il- 
lustrations ; Price $3.50. 

Perhaps the author of a book of this 
sort knows more of what is in it and the 
purposes it will serve than a reviewer, 
and of this edition of “Poultry Diseases,” 
the author says: 

“The fact that four large editions of 
Poultry Diseases have been sold in so 
short a time and an increased demand 
making the fifth edition possible is evi- 
dence that this book has filled a long felt 
want and is used as a textbook and refer- 
ence book in colleges and by veterinar- 
ians, students and poultrymen alike the 
world over. The first edition of 185 pages 
with large type and wide margins was 
soon followed by another of 245 pages, 
and this by a third edition with 340 pages, 
and then a fourth with 393 pages with 
finer type and narrower margins, and 
now finally the fifth edition with more 
than 400 pages and 164 pictures, more 
than 40 of which show the bird with the 
typical attitude of the disease as it ap- 
pears in the poultry yard. Then follows 
dozens of pictures that show what is to 
be seen on postmortem after the bird is 
dead, and finally many pictures through 
the microscope (photomicrographs) of 
parasites as lice, mites, scaly leg and 
other insect pests, as well as photographs 
of germs of disease and of diseased tis- 
sues. All this makes a fund of informa- 
tion that has been developed from the 
research poultry disease laboratories of 
the world and here assembled. It is more 
than can be secured in this form in any 
other publication. The subject matter 
and diseases discussed have been brought 
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right down to the minute and are of inter- 
national character in point of informa- 
tion.” ; - 

Perhaps the author of the book is prej- 
udiced in its favor, but the fact remains 
that of all books published on the subject 
of poultry diseases, those by Kaupp have 
taken with readers far better than any 
of the others. 

However, lest purchasers of earlier edi- 
tions infer from the foregoing that in the 
fifth edition they are going to get a vast 
amount of material on poultry diseases 
not contained in earlier editions, it should 
be said that the accessions to the text 
are made up largely of matters contained 
in the subtitles and discussions of sub- 
jects pertaining to poultry husbandry. 

In the present text, the section on anat- 
omy comprises 43 pages and the section 
on physiology about 20 pages. Both dis- 
cussions are valuable, of course, for the 
information they give, but of course, do 
not apply directly to the discussion of 
poultry diseases. 

Another example of the extension of 
the text is to be noted in the chapter on 
sanitation. In the first edition, but a 
page or two was devoted to this subject. 
In the present edition various subjects 
comprising all together 32 pages, are in- 
cluded in the discussion on sanitation, 
which takes in such unrelated subjects 
as the construction of laying houses, dis- 
infectants and insecticides, immunity, 
susceptibility, post-mortem examination 
and autopsies, and as a matter of interest, 
it may be noted that they are not con- 
sidered the same—an external inspection of 
the carcass being included in postmortem 
examination, and an internal inspection dis- 
cussed as autopsy. The chapter on sanitation 
includes also a second discussion on anat- 
omy and physiology. 

The same criticism, extension of the 
text by including discussions of more or 
less unrelated subjects, applies through- 
out the book. For example, the subject 
of fractures includes a discussion of the 
structure of bones and numerous illus- 
trations of both gross and microscopic 
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structure. The treatment of fractures 
comprises not more than one-sixth of the 
discussion of the subject of fractures. 

The illustrations are a feature of the 
text. Many of them are excellent and of 
great value to the discussion. Others ap- 
pear to the reviewer to serve no useful 
purpose, and a few are so poorly repro- 
duced that they could serve no useful 
purpose however well they may have been 
selected. This applies particularly to the 
reproduction of a diagrammatic scheme 
intended to show the part of the bird in- 
fested by various parasites and the same 
might almost be said of a considerable 
number of reproductions of placards in- 
tended to show the “cycle” of this or that 
or something else. 

This edition, as former editions, is a 
valuable addition to the literature on the 
diseases of poultry. At this time when 
the interest among veterinarians in the 
subject is so keen, it is particularly ad- 
vantageous to have the results of the lat- 
est researches incorporated in the text, 
but in the opinion of the reviewer the 
text would be improved by a rearrange- 
ment, separating the subjects essentially 
belonging to poultry culture from those 
dealing with the diseases of poultry. 

Urinalysis 

The Urine of the Horse and Man, by 
P. A, Fish, Dean, New York State Veter- 
inary College, at Cornell University ; pub- 
lished by Slingerland-Comstock Co., 














P. A. Fish, Author, The Urine of Horse and 
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Ithaca, N. Y.; 4th revised edition; Flex- 
ible binding; 80 pages with interleaves; 
price $2.50. 

Previous editions of this manual have 
been the standard text on urinalysis for 
a number of years. The title is in some 
respects, misleading since the discussion 
is not limited to the urine of man and the 
horse, but treats these as types of omni- 
_vorous and herbivorous animals, and in- 
cludes a discussion of the urine of the 
other domesticated animals by compari- 
son and differences. 

The discussion is much broader than 
urinalysis, including the physiology and 
pathology of the kidneys and the signifi- 
cance of normal and abnormal urines. 
The following extract from the preface 
indicates the author’s conception of the 
importance of this subject: 

“As specialization develops, the exam- 
ination of the urine becomes more impor- 
tant. Within recent years, by the devel- 
opment of new methods, the éxamination 
of the blood has become of greater and 
greater value in the diagnosis and prog- 
nosis of disease. The relationship of the 
blood to the urine is so intimate that the 
condition of the former is reflected in the 
latter to a considerable extent. It is 
probably only a question of time when 
the more refined methods of technic now 
used in blood analysis will also be util- 
ized in the examination of the urine. The 
value of urine analysis in the human sub- 
ject is indisputable. With the various 
pathological conditions encountered in the 
domesticated animals and the need for ac- 
curate clinical methods, it is quite as im- 
portant to draw from the urine of the 
animals the data needed to refute or con- 
firm other clinical symptoms.” 

The quantity of urine eliminated by 
various animals is given as follows: In 
man, the quantity for twenty-four hours 
ranges from 1000 cc to 2000 cc. In the 
horse, the average amount is about 3000 
ce to 4000 cc, although it may go as 
high as 7000 cc or 9000 cc. In the ox, a 
still greater quantity is secreted, the usual 
limits being from 4500 cc to 19000 cc. In 
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the sheep, from 250 cc to 700 cc. In the 
pig it varies from 1200 cc to 6000 cc. In 
the dog it varies from 200 cc to 900 cc., 
depending upon the size of the animal. 





MINERAL DEFICIENCY IN PRE- 
PARTURIENT PARESIS OF 
EWES 

Doctor Baker’s discussion of Prepar- 
turient Paresis of Ewes in New Zealand, 
given on page 541 of the December issue 
in VETERINARY MEDICINE struck me just 
right. It is of considerable value to vet- 
erinarians in this section. 

The. toxemia theory of preparturient 
paresis may be all right. I can readily 
understand why Doctor Baker gets the 
desired results from the formula he gave. 
I think it is due to the calcium and 
phosphorus content. Naturally the iodin 
is properly indicated also. The chopped 
molasses and alfalfa mixture is a valuable 
part of the treatment because of the cal- 
cium and phosphorus that they also sup- 
ply. 

In southeastern Kansas we have many 
ewes that manifest the same symptoms 
as those described by J. P. Mc., in the 
New Zealand ewes, and we have been 
successful in bringing them through by 
feeding a simple mineral mixture. It 
is a commercial mineral compound con- 
taining calcium, phosphate, potassium, 
sodium and chlorin. We have no trouble 
in saving these ewes even if they are 
down, provided they will still eat. 

We find prevention of this condition 
even more satisfactory to our clients 
than treatment, however, successful. 
Many of our sheep raisers are mixing 
10% of this mixture with the salt sup- 
plied the sheep, and some give even 
higher proportions of the mineral. It 
does the job and is much cheaper than 
the formula outlined by Doctor Baker. 

As for the cases described in lambs, it 
is my opinion that it is identical with the 
condition affecting the ewes, a mineral 
deficiency. We have the same thing hap- 
pen in fat calves and handle it success- 
fully by the treatment outlined above. 
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Venepuncture 


T. O. BOOTH, Temple, Texas. 


market of solutions, suspensions, ser- 

ums, etc., for intravenous use in the 
treatment of disease and the extensive blood 
testing of animals, has made it necessary for 
the veterinarian to develop a technic for en- 
tering the vein which is rapid and can be 
carried out without special equipment or as- 
sistance other than that ordinarily found on 
the average farm. Such procedure should 
be simple and of such a nature that it may 
be performed by the veterinarian without 
any assistance if necessary. 

In the treatment of milk fever with the 
new calcium or glucose treatment, quicker 
results are obtained when the solution is 
given in the vein. The injection of glucose 
subcutaneously is frequently followed by ex- 
tensive swellings at the site of injection and 
in young animals sloughing often occurs. 
This can be prevented by using the solution 
intravenously. The employment of the flav- 
ine dyes necessitates their being injected into 
the vein. Colloidal carbon, in suspension can 
be administered only intravenously. In one 
veterinary supply company catalogue fifteen 
pharmaceutical preparations are listed to be 
administered intravenously, not including the 
glandular preparations or the serums which 
are often given intravenously for quick ac- 
tion. 

The administration of medicine intra- 
venously is an operation that when properly 
done, is very professional in its appearance 
and one not likely to be copied extensively 
by the laity. Veterinarians who are not us- 
ing intravenously the preparations indicated 
are not doing themselves, the patient, or 
their clients, justice. 

Of the domestic animals, the cow and the 
horse are the ones requiring intravenous 
medication most frequently and fortunately 
they are most easily handled. The logical 
vein to enter either for the administration 
of medicine or the collecting of blood sam- 
ples from the cow, sheep or horse, is the 


jugular. 


T= discovery and placing upon the 


The instruments necessary for obtaining 
blood samples from these animals are hy- 
podermic needles, preferably two and one 
half inches long and gauge No. 14, with 
stylets, and a sharpening stone; while for 
administering solutions, etc., a hypodermic 
syringe of the desired capacity, preferably 
with a short piece of rubber tubing inter- 
posed between the syringe and the male 
needle connection, to prevent dislodging the 
needle from the vein when making the con- 
nection and injecting the fluid. Hypodermic 
syringes may be used to obtain sterile sam- 
ples of blood when such is imperative. 

The hypodermic needles must be kept 
sharp or they will not enter the vein, sharpen 
them frequently while taking samples, and 
the syringe must work easily and smoothly. 

To enter the vein it must first be com- 
pressed and raised until it is visible or pal- 
pable. This is best done with the left hand, 
for a right handed person, by pressing the 
venous furrow with the thumb, using the 
fingers of the opposite side of the neck to 
assist in the compression. Select a site a 
few inches below the angle of the jaw. For 
restraint a twitch on the horse or a nose 
holder on the cow are ordinarily all that is 
required. Do not stretch the neck to one 
side as to do so tightens the muscles over 
the vein and prevents the seeing or pal- 
pating of the vein when raised. 

Having compressed the venous furrow 
with the left hand, hold it for a few seconds 
and if you cannot see the vein rise palpate 
the region and locate the vein, in the region 
above your left hand. Hold the vein and 
with your right hand thrust the needle 
through the skin over the vein, pushing the 
needle well in alongside the vein, then re- 
tract the needle in the subcutaneous tissue 
until the point is over the vein and with a 
quick thrust enter the vein. A sound simi- 
lar to puncturing a parchment will be heard 
and in a second or two the blood will begin 
to flow. If you hear the sound but do not 
get the flow of blood you have quite likely 
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thrust the needle through the vein, retract 
the needle point into the vein. 


At this point the technic differs according 
to whether you are going to collect a blood 
sample or administer a fluid. If you are 
drawing blood samples hold the compression, 
obtain your tube or vial and collect the sam- 
ple. Always release the compression before 
withdrawing the needle to prevent blood 
dribbling from the distended vein, and with- 
draw the needle with a quick jerk. If you 
are going to administer a fluid release the 
compression slowly and at the same time 
manipulate fhe needle so that the blood will 
continue to flow out of it and not be pulled 
out of the vein by the distended wall reced- 
ing. The flow of blood will be reduced but 
should continue dripping. After the com- 
pression has been released and with the 
blood still dripping the syringe is secured 
and attached to the needle taking care that 
the needle is not dislodged and the contents 
slowly injected into the vein. There should 
be no resistance to the injection of the fluid 
and no visible swelling of the tissues in the 
vicinity of the needle. Allow the blood to 
flow for a few seconds to clean the needle 
after detaching the syringe and then with- 
draw the needle as before. 


The important features of the operation 
are properly distending the vein by com- 
pression, locating the vein by palpation, 
holding the distention until the vein has been 
punctured and sharp needles. It is unneces- 
sary to mention that the operation should be 
carried out asepticly and that the needles 
should be thoroughly cleaned of all blood be- 
fore use on the next animal. 

In milk fever you can have your patient 
thinking about getting up by the time you 
formerly were finished with the inflation 
treatment and no spoiled udders no matter 
how dirty or muddy, no air in the udder or 
under the skin for several days and your 
client cannot do it with a tire pump. Don’t 
forget your little hone to sharpen your 
needles, it saves embarrassment and time. 
Keep your needles cleaned out, sterile and 
stylets in them. You will make more in- 
travenous injections if you do. 
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OUR BIGGEST PLANT—THE COW 

Greater than building construction. 
Greater than steel. Greater even than auto- 
mobiles. Thus did Secretary Hyde of the 
Department of Agriculture describe Amer- 
ica’s dairy industry when he dedicated the 
huge St. Louis arena in which the National 
Dairy Show was held the week ending 
October 19. 

The annual products of 4,000 creameries, 
3,000 cheese factories, 300 condenseries, 
3,500 ice cream factories and the country’s 
other milk processing plants have a value 
of $4,000,000,000, he said, as compared with 
the annual output of automobiles valued at 
$3,500,000,000. 

St. Louis has been selected as the per- 
manent home of the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion—a move based on the growing im- 
portance of the Mississippi Valley in milk 
production and on the growing show-con- 
sciousness of the old World’s Fair city. 

People are drinking more milk and eating 
more ice cream and butter and cheese. Per 
capita consumption of milk has increased 
27 per cent in the last eight years. It was 
124,000,000,000 pounds a year eight years 
ago. Now it is 154,000,000,000 pounds. 

This has considerable to do with pur- 
chasing power. Secretary Hyde says the 
value of the milk at the farms is $3,000,000- 
000. It means—far more certainly than is 
the case with any other farm product—ready 
cash for farmers.—The Business Week. 





AMERICAN RED CROSS GIVES AID 
IN 131 DISASTERS IN YEAR 

The American Red Cross extended relief 
to sufferers in 131 disasters in 1929, the 
largest number in its experience. 

Of these, 117 were in the United States, 
three in its insular possessions and eleven in 
foreign nations. Expenditures for relieving 
distress in the United States and its pos- 
sessions totaled $8,020,000, and in ie 
countries, $76,300. 


During the past seven years the organiza- 
tion has expended $53,800,000 in disaster 
relief. 
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CASTING HORSES 

Every community seems to have a pet 
method for casting horses. In the East, 
elaborate casting harnesses are used. If 
these were utilized in the West, where 
horses are a bit skittish, due to traces of 
cayuse and broncho blood, the operator 
would be riding at the head of a parade 
and know nothing about it. 


The illustrations show various meth- 
ods. They all have their-good points. It 
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is merely a matter of getting familiar 
with their use. For some years, the 
writer has used a very simple 
harness, consisting of a belly 
band and breast strap through 
which two big iron rings are run. 
Two lariats, about twenty feet 
long are slipped around the hind 
fetlocks, the ropes are drawn up, 
and then half-hitched. A durable 
halter is used to tie the animals 
up to a tree or post, so that when 
he pulls back, he practically sits 
down, and saves a lot of pulling. 

If the head of the horse be kept 
straight ahead, that is, the nose 
pointed at a slight angle upwards, 
it will be helpless and unable to 
“hump its hack” and thus strug- 
gle to its feet—B. 





Readers will recognize Dr. T. H. Ferguson, President of the A. V. M. A. (second from the left). 
This photograph was taken a few years ago at the Indiana Veterinary College. 
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POSSIBLY ANAPLASMOSIS 


I want your opinion about the follow- 
ing case. I should have sent some speci- 
mens off to a laboratory, but I did not. 

The history of the case and the patho- 
logical findings on postmortem ‘examina- 
tion are: This animal was one of a car- 
load of steers purchased at the National 
Stock Yards a year ago. These animals 
were run on blue grass and sweet clover 
pasture the past summer and fall, and 
are at present time on sweet clover pas- 
ture. 

October 14th, the owner began to feed 
some corn to these steers. This steer, a 
white face of good quality, looked as 
well as any of the rest until three weeks 
before I saw him, which was on October 
25th. He became emaciated. The owner 
tells me this steer did not eat a peck 
of corn and in eating grass, he would 
take several bites and raise his head be- 
fore he would swallow. That is, raise 
his head up until it was on a line with 
his body, and he stood and lay off to 
himself all of the time during his sick- 
ness. He did not chew his cud any from 
the time he was taken sick; walked 
slowly, but was not stiff nor did he weave 
around any. There was some salivation. 
‘The owner thought his tongue or throat 
was sore. When I was called on Octo- 
ber 25th, the temperature was 103.8° F., 
breathing short, very gaunt and ema- 
ciated, urinated very frequently. Urine 
was clear, and deep amber colored. 

I left some medicine to give but told 
the owner I could not give him any en- 
couragement and that I thought the 
steer would die. 

Two days later I held an autopsy on 
this steer. All adipose tissue was very 
icteric. I never saw anything like it be- 
fore in my life. The liver was normal 
in color, but enlarged and when you cut 
into it all over was a golden color or 
a lemon rind color would describe it bet- 
ter, and the gall was the same color, and 
of a gelatinous nature. The spleen was 
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enlarged and very friable. You could 
easily stick your finger in it anywhere. 
The stomachs had very little food stuff 
in them. The back bowels were entirely 
empty, but all organs were icteric even 
the intercostal spaces were the same 
lemon color. The lungs and heart were 
icteric. There was some solidification in 
posterior and lower part of lungs. The 
sub-maxillary and parotid glands were 
enlarged. 

Any information you can give me on 
this condition will be appreciated. 


C. B., Illinois. 


Reply: From your description, it is evi- 
dent first-that there is some disturbance 
involving the spleen and liver. In other 
words, possibly a disease of the blood, or 
if not of the blood of the spleen, for the 
liver is in reality the burying ground of 
the red blood cells that have been worn 
out, or destroyed by some diseased 
process. In this particular steer, it seems 
that the liver was enlarged and extraord- 
inarily icteric, indicating that the organ 
was overburdened, in disposing of worn 
out red blood cells. 

Diseases of thes blood are numerous. 
There is one found in this particular sec- 
tion of the country that, in part, produces 
lesions like you have described, but is not 
the same symptomatically. I refer to 
anaplasmosis. The lesions you have de- 
scribed are in accord with some blood 
dyscrasia and it is my judgment that 
either some infective agent, possibly an 
anaplasma, was present in the blood cells 
of this particular steer, or there was some 
disturbance in the spleen. . 

What I have given may be entirely 
wrong, but should you have another such 
case develop in the same or in any other 
herd, I would suggest the use of some of 
the arsenical preparations, such as sodium 
cacodylate, giving enormous doses, say 
250 grains of the sodium cacodylate to 
the 1,000-pound animal, increasing or 
diminishing the size of the dose accord- 
ing to the size of the animal.—A. T. K. 
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POLL-EVIL IN HORSES 


The quicker one learns that clinically 
there are several kinds of poll-evil, the 
less trouble he will have in treatment. We 
have seen cases operated on at veterin- 
ary hospitals come back for another and 
still another operation, We have seen 
the same cases treated with bacterins, 
fibro-sol and good mineralized powders, 
with arsenic and potassium iodid, make a 
complete recovery. Other cases resist all 
biologic and therapeutic measures, and 
yield only to thorough and complete sur- 





gery. Once in a while, there is the in- 
between, which requires some surgery 
and medicines, but they run a rather atyp- 
ical course, and the final outcome is 
doubtful. 

As every surgeon has his own par- 
ticular method for operating, and, as the 
average practitioner has his pet formulae, 
why interfere with these trains of 
thought? 

However, we like to get a complete 
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history of the case. If the unfortunate 
victim is “trading stock” we usually side- 
step the case. If the abscess has not 
broken, and is fairly quiescent, we like to 
try the blood tonics, with any soothing 
liniment applied to the parts. 

If the case has been home treated with 
caustics, such as vitriol, may-apple, ar- 
senic, various acids, until the patient is 
unmanageable around the head, the best 
thing to do is to cast him, and make a 
complete examination, and do as much 
treatment as possible while the animal is 
helpless. We like to administer a capsule 
of chloral, and use local anesthetics to re- 
duce the pain to a minimum. 

Then, if one has luck, and the animal 
a good constitution, pleasing results may 
come.—B. 





WORRIES OF HUNTING AND HOG 
KILLING SEASONS 

With rabbit hunting season and hog kill- 
ing in full sway over Illinois, anxious 
nimrods and butchers are warned against 
tularemia, undulant fever and _trichinosis. 
The first two aré rather new diseases, ap- 
parently on the increase, and all three are 
transmitted from animals to man. 

Go hunting by all means and slaughter the 
hogs. But be reasonably careful while doing 
both. 

Undulant fever is an old disease among 
cattle and goats but rather new among hogs 
and humans. People get it most frequently 
from the hog, either directly or through the 
medium of cattle. 

Trichinosis results from eating infected 
pork that has. not been well cooked. Frosty 
mornings will make barbecue stands more 
attractive than ever while a link or two of 
sausage will come into high favor about the 
breakfast tables. The wise ones will insist 
that their barbecue and sausage is well done. 

Fortunately, cooking destroys all danger 
from tularemia, undulant fever and trichi- 
nosis. Pasteurization prevents the transmis- 
sion of undulant fever through infected 
milk.—Illinois Health Messinger. 
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FISTULAE OF THE WITHERS 

The modern treatment of fistulae is 
much the same as in poll-evil—surgical, 
medical and biological. Here, again the 
judgment of the veterinarian must deter- 
mine what course to take. In most cases, 
a judicious mixture of all three lines of 
treatment is indicated. 

Clean the animal in good shape, and 
apply yellow vaseline over the skin to 
prevent excoriation from the discharges. 
If the case is chronic, and the animal not 
too old, cast it for a thorough examina- 
tion. If the vertebrae are involved, re- 


move the necrosed bone and tissue, sup- 
ply good drainage, and keep the parts 
packed with oakum and any bland anti- 
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septic, such as the bismuth treatment. 
A good mineralized powder is given in 
whole oats; lime in the drinking water, 
and weekly injections of bacterins and 
fibro-sol complete the treatment. It is 
really impossible to use a disinfectant or 
germicide to thoroughly clean out the 
fistulae. Caustics seem to do more harm 
than good. The illustration shows the 
inhumane results of their use that is all 
too frequent. Of course, there are cases 
where a small capsule of copper sulphate 
seems to work wonders, but this is before 
extensive changes have taken place. If 
the pus is encapsulated, and not “run- 
ning,’ do not open the abscess ; some per- 
manent cures result. Perhaps the pus 
acts as in auto-therapy, who knows? The 
writer tried all kinds of treatment, from 
being covered with blood following a 
drastic surgical operation to the more be- 
nign treatment, and the above represents 
the experience of twenty years’ practice. 





A ONE-LEGGED HEN 


Last winter we had a hog that devel- 
oped an appetite for chicken and would 
devour every chicken living or dead that 
he got the opportunity to. 

One morning, when passing through 
the chicken lot, I found a nice pullet that 
evidently had barely escaped through the 
mesh of the hog pen fence. Her thigh 
was broken, it being a compound fracture 
with the sharp end of the broken bone 
protruding through the flesh. It had evi- 
dently been done several days previously. 

With my pocket knife I rounded the 
end of the broken bone and completely 
severed the muscles, making a complete 
amputation. There was no hemorrhage. 
The pullet was put in a clean warm place, 
and made a nice recovery. She is a hen 
now and apparently enjoys the freedom 
of the barn yard as much as her more 
fortunate companions. Rembrandt, Jr., 
reports that he finds an egg in her nest 
every day. 

Winfield, W. Va. 

Rembrandt Morgan. 
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AN ADDITION TO MY MUSEUM 

About a year ago I delivered a Jersey cow 
of a monstrosity—a two-headed calf. It was 
a perfectly formed calf with two well devel- 
oped heads, two mouths, four eyes and 
three ears, one large ear being directly in 
front. 

The cow had been in labor all night and 
the fetus was dead when I began my labors. 
From an obstetric standpoint, this was about 
the toughest job of dystocia that I ever tac- 
kled. The mother made a good recovery. 
I had the calf mounted and it is now on ex- 
hibition at Morgan’s Museum. 

Rembrandt Morgan. 

Winfield, W. Va. 





WILL A HORSE TWIN BREED? 

I have a client who is a breeder of polo 
ponies. He has a stallion colt, one of twins, 
and it is a pure bred colt he would like to 
raise as a stallion, but has been informed he 
will not breed. He has asked me if I knew 
of a male twin (horse) that is used as a 
sire. 

I do not know but can see no reason why 
it should keep him from breeding. Its mate 
died at time of birth and this is a fine look- 
ing colt. Do you know or can you find out 
for me?—A. W. F., Wyo. 

Reply: As far as I have been able to 
learn, there is no reason to believe that a 
stallion foal, twin to a mare, would not be- 
come a breeder. 

Possibly your client has in mind the free- 
martin heifer, which is the female of twin 
calves, the other twin being a male. It is 
known that by far the greater proportion of 
free-martins have abnormal genital organs 
which render them incapable of conceiving. 
Only about one free-martin heifer in six 
becomes a breeder. 

I would have no hesitancy in advising 
your client to develop this colt with the rea- 
sonable assurance that he will prove to be 
a satisfactory sire-—F. B. H. 

Reply: I am sorry to have to admit 
that I do not know of a single case where 
a horse is being used as a sire, that was 
foaled a twin. In the first place twin foals 
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are rather unusual, and in the second place, 
it is a very common thing for the mare to 
abort before the foals reach a viable age, 
and even if they are born apparently strong, 
it often happens that one or both perish soon 
after birth. 

So far as I know twin free-martinism is 
confined in our domestic animals to the 
bovine, and in the bovine it is the female 
and not the male, that suffers, except, of 
course, in the case of hermaphroditism, 
which occurs in no sense as frequently as 
does free-martinism. So, if the colt in ques- 
tion is so far as you can determine normal, 
I know of no reason why your client should 
not count on him as a stallion. If there is 
any evidence of hermaphroditism you could 
of course, determine that by examination, 
and since the question has been raised, when 
he becomes of breeeding age, you can exam- 
ine his semen and if for any reason he proves 
to be impotent, he could be castrated as 
readily then as now. So, in my opinion, the 
thing to do is to advise your client to re- 
gard him as a normal colt and to plan ac- 
cordingly. 

If there are other details that you have 
not outlined in your letter I certainly wou!d 
be glad to hear from you again. Then, too, 
I would be very much interested to hear the 
outcome of this case eventually.—J. F. D. 





WILD CHERRY POISONING OF 
CATTLE 

As I don’t remember having seen any- 
thing about this condition in print, I am 
sending this in as I have had occasion to 
treat a few cases. 

It is caused by eating the wild cherry 
leaves after they are wilted. Symptoms are 
colicky pains. As to treatment, will say that 
melted lard one quart and a 2% solution of 
potassium permanganate one pint, seems to 
be of some benefit. 

Rembrandt Morgan. 

Winfield, W. Va. 

Comment: A rather cursory search of 
back numbers of VETERINARY MEDICINE 
revealed 30 references to cherry leaf poi- 
soning in livestock. 
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TUMORS OF THE LEG IN HORSES 


Just what causes various types of tu- 
mors on the legs of horses is more or 
less obscure. We have seen “elephant 
leg” result from a small punctured wound 
on the cannon bone, and a large bony 
tumor will sometimes result from a super- 
ficial cut on the “shin” which only seems 
to peel off the skin. Many cases begin 











with exuberant granulation; the parts 
are further irritated by caustic applica- 
tions, and, as the lime salts are deposited 


slowly, these tumors take shape. We 
think internal medication at the begin- 
ning of these will be the future line of 
treatment. We know what the therapeu- 
tic action of fibro-lysin does to fibrous 
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tumors, and we think this line of treat- 
ment will be useful in these bone condi- 
tions. However, unless the animal is a 
valuable brood mare or owned by a per- 














son who is willing to spend money for 
sentimental reasons, treatment is very un- 
satisfactory. —B. 














4,359 predatory animals including 3,923 
coyotes, 393 bob cats, 9 cougars, 2 Canada 
lynx, 1 timber wolf and 31 stock-killing 
bears, were destroyed in Oregon from July 
1, 1928 to and including June 30, 1929 by 
the Bureau of Biologic Survey. 
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POTASSIUM DICHROMATE FOR 
CHICKENS 

Will you tell me how potassium dis- 
chromate is used in the drinking water, for 
chickens ?>—S. P. H., Iowa. 

Reply: We have never used or recom- 
mended potassium dichromate in drinking 
water for poultry. We believe that there 
are better intestinal antiseptics and anti- 
septics that would be safer in the hands of 
the layman. 

Potassium dichromate in water is an ex- 
cellent remedy for sore throat, making the 
water a pale straw color. In over-doses the 
drug is a gastro-intestinal irritant and kills 
by paralyzing effect on the heart.—B. F. K. 





A TRAGIC PLAY 

A prosperous farmer kept two horses, in 
single stalls continually, and fed them well. 
One bright Sunday afternoon in February, 
the idea occurred to him to turn them out 
for a little play. The field that he turned 
them into was rolling and rather steep in 
places. The ground was frozen, but was 
thawing just a little on top, which of course, 
made very slick footing, and the horses wore 
no shoes. 

As soon as the horses found out they were 
actually free, they at once began chasing 
each other about the field on the dead run. 
After they had been at this for about an 
hour, one of them crowded the other against 
the garden fence which he struck with such 
force on the point of his shoulder that he 
tore the skin in two directions down the 
breast and around the shoulder for about 
twelve inches each way, leaving a large three 
cornered piece of skin hanging loose to which 
was attached a good size piece of horse steak. 
The injured animal dropped out of the race 
immediately ; the other one circled the field 
once more and suddenly staggered and fell 
over dead. 

This horse was known to be what is com- 
monly spoken of as thick winded, and I 
have a notion that that was in some way 
responsible for his death during the violent 
exercise that he was not accustomed to, but 
I did not hold a postmortem examination on 
that cold, windy day. 
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The horse with the large traumatic wound 
recovered after some sloughing of external 
integiment. 

The moral to this little tale is: “Turn ’em 
out every day.” 

Winfield, W. Va. Rembrandt Morgan. 





“SLEEPY GRASS,” POISONOUS TO 
HORSES 

“Sleepy grass,” a stock-poisoning plant 
so named because of its effect on horses, 
grows in many locations in the semiarid 
and arid parts of the Southwest, but so 
far as has been learned it is poisonous in 
its effect in New Mexico only and in only 
two counties there. 

Sleepy grass is known to science as Stipa 
vaseyt. Other species of Stipa are known to 
be poisonous in South America, China; and 
elsewhere. Sleepy grass is a stout, upright, 
perennial grass with narrow, mostly flat, 
leaves and narrow green or tawny flower 
heads. It has been reported as poisonous to 
horses, cattle, and sheep, but in the feeding 
experiments conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture only horses were affected seri- 
ously, cattle were not much affected, and 
sheep, although slightly affected, did not 
show drowsiness. 

In the experiments, less than 1 per cent 
of the weight of a horse in green grass or 
the equivalent in hay caused drowsiness, 
fever, and low pulse. Affected animals often 
laid with their necks and heads stretched 
out on the ground or with their chins touch- 
ing the ground. The animals were affected 
in their gait, some dragging their hind feet 
when they could be induced to move. The 
grass produced profound slumber but not 
death, and recovery apparently was com- 
plete after about 24 to 36 hours. 

The grass grows widely in the Southwest, 
but definite cases of sleepy-grass poisonings 
are reported from only two general locali- 
ties in Otero and Lincoln Counties, New 
Mexico. 

Technical Bulletin No. 114-T on the sub- 
ject may be obtained free, from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., as long as there 
is a supply available for free distribution. 
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CHLORAL ANESTHESIA IN THE 
DOG AND CAT 

I notice that chloral hydrate is being used 
as an anesthetic in dogs and cats. Will you 
please give me the dosage when it is used 
for this purpose, and explain how it is 
best administered? How long does the ac- 
tion last?—C. O. W., Wyoming. 

Reply: For the dog of average size, two 
drams of the chloral hydrate crystals dis- 
solved in two ounces of water and intro- 
duced as far forward as possible in the 
rectum will produce a profound hypnosis. 
The posterior portion of the intestine should 
be emptied of fecal material before intro- 
ducing the chloral hydrate solution. It will 
take about ten minutes to obtain the full 
effect of the cloral hydrate and it will last 
from one to two hours. 

I am unable to give you any information 
on the use of chloral hydrate in the cat— 
E. R. Frank. 





TO SUTURE OR NOT TO SUTURE 

The illustration shows a rather deep 
kick wound made by sharp calks. The 
injury was done at night, and the next 
morning, when found by the owner, the 
patient could hardly walk, she was so 
sore. 

The parts were cleansed with a luke- 
warm saline solution, and vaseline ap- 
plied below the injury. A twitch was 














applied, and five interrupted sutures taken 
to keep the skin flap in position—silk be- 
ing used. Balsam of peru was then ap- 
plied to the parts and the heat of the 
body dissolved it so that it readily ran 
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down between the stitches. A dusting 
powder was then used. The animal was 
given a mixed polyvalent bacterin, some 
Fowler’s given on the food twice daily, 
and the wound treated morning and night. 
It made a very nice recovery, only a 
small scar resulting. 

In the great majority of injuries in 
horses, wounds do better without bandag- 
ing or suturing, and the flaps can be 
snipped off with a rather dull pair of 
scissors in a few days.” Blood tonics on 
the feed tend to keep the owner busy and 
prevent him from treating the wound 
too often. Any wire lotion or balsam 
can be used with equal success.—B. 


TYPHOID EPIDEMIC IN 
CARBONDALE 

A rather serious outbreak of typhoid 
fever at Carbondale, involving 15 cases, is 
believed to be under control now subsequent 
to an order by the town council requiring 
the pasteurization of all milk distributed in 
the city. 

From information already at hand it 
seems that the outbreak may have originated 
from either of three possible sources. It 
may have come from a carrier on some 
milk producing farm. It may have resulted 
from contaminated milk bottles which were 
not sterilized before using them for a fresh 
distribution of milk. It is possible that some 
one of the cows may have had an infected 
udder. 

All evidence, however, points rather con- 
clusively to the raw milk supply of the city 
as the medium through which the epidemic 
was spread. 

This epidemic again emphasizes the fact 
that the tise of raw milk is not a one hun- 
dred pér cent safe thing to do. Like water 
supplies*which are subject to contamination, 
an individual, a family or a community may 
drink it from year to year over a long 
period without suffering any ill health there- 
from. On the other hand one single out- 
break, if it occurs even after twenty years. 
of possible exposure, is sufficient to justify 
a precaution that is so practicable as pas- 
teurization of milk.—IJilinois Health Mes- 
singer. 
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NO FOOT, NO HORSE 


These club feet are common sequelae 
following wire cuts. The cut may be neg- 
lected by the owner until proud flesh pre- 
vents proper healing. He then applies 
vitriol, lime, alum or some caustic or 
irritant and makes the condition worse. 
Or, sometimes this goes “hay-wire” with 
the most careful and skilful attention, 
due to the hoof tissue being injured. 
After the foot becomes indurated, not 
much can be done except to advise send- 
ing for a wooden leg. If the animal be- 
comes lame, one of the best things we 
have ever used to reduce this and make 
the animal “workable,” is to mix twenty 
grains pyoktanin blue in two ounces lysol, 
and add enough coal oil to make a pint. 
Apply with a feather or small brush to 
sole, hoof and fetlock. Soaking the foot 
in warm water and trimming thoroughly, 
so that the frog is given plenty pressure 
also helps. Escharotics, blisters, caustics 
and other medicinal measures do very 
little good. 
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The decrease in the number of horses not 
only concerns the agriculturist, but also 
other industries. Thus, the mushroom 
growers are becoming alarmed because of 
diminished volume of horse manure. Profit- 
able mushroom production is dependem 
upon properly composted horse manure. 





Occasional cases of 
trichinosis occur in the 
human in spite of the 
fact that the thorough 
cooking of pork products 
will destroy the causative 
parasite. 





Liver has been found 
to be of value as a cor- 
rective in diabetics and 
may become a substitute 
for insulin according to 
some recent investiga- 
tions by Drs. Blotner and 
Murphy of Boston— 


Too much foot is about as objectionable as no foot at all. Science. 
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LABORATORY CONSULTATION 
SERVICE 

Many practitioners do not avail them- 
selves of laboratory findings, and go on, 
year after year, working in the dark. 
Carry along several culture tubes in your 
grip, and in puzzling cases inoculate a 
tube or two and make one or more 
smears. We remember, some years ago, 
of being called to see a mare with a 
week-old colt. She was dead when we 
arrived, and was so rigid that we could 
poisoned on strychin or had tetanus. 
The owner had a neighbor who was very 
unfriendly, and had threatened to poison 
any stock wandering on the latter’s farm. 
We made cultures, and the findings re- 
vealed large numbers of Nicolarer’s 
bacillus which averted bad feelings and 
possibly a law suit. 


Again, bacteriological examinations 
help us in future diagnoses. For a long 
time the writer was puzzled over a type 
of infectious pneumonia in sheep. It 
acted largely like “flu” in the human, as- 
suming many and varied forms. Cultures 
grown in the laboratory, and using rab- 
bits for inoculations, brought out hordes 
of the ovisepticus. Immunizing with 


hemorrhagic septicemia serum, bacterin 
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Service 


and aggressin controlled future troubles 
like it. 

Use your nearest or favorite laboratory 
more—it will pay your clients big divi- 
dends, and yourself good fees.—B. 





MALIGNANT EDEMA 


Following a rather slight wire cut, the 
patient, shown in the illustration, began 
to develop what the owner called “blood 
poison.” Treatment was given, using 








serums, stimulants and irrigating the 
wound. Death ensued the following day. 
Cultures taken to the university bacter- 
iological laboratory revealed a virulent 
type of malignant edema. 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


Walking Disease of Horses 


For a number of years, horses have been 
dying in an area some 3,000 to 4,000 square 
miles in extent on the western border of 
Nebraska from an ailment locally termed 
“Walking Disease.” On some ranches the 
losses have been ruinous averaging 10 per 
cent of the horse population annually. Few 
ranches in the section have escaped loss from 
this disease in the past ten years. Cattle 
suffer from the same ailment to a much 
less degree. 

Cases of walking disease occur through- 
out the year, but losses occur principally 
during the months of May, June, July and 
August with about half the loss occurring 
in June. 

One of the first symptoms of this disease 
is violent stamping of the hind feet, with 
frequent and persistent yawning, followed 
by an inclination to chew mangers and 
fences, a reduced appetite and a tendency to 
eat earth, manure, etc. There is extreme 
thirst, slight abdominal pain and occassional 
diarrhea. In advanced cases, there is 
marked general depression and evidence of 
cerebral disturbances. A staggering or sway- 
ing gait, knuckling of the fetlocks, a ten- 
dency to push the head against walls or 
fences and to walk aimlessly, sometimes in 
a circle, at other times without sense of 
direction. The animals often become mired 
in bogs, or entangled in barbed wire, or kill 
themselves by falling off the rim of a can- 
yon. In the later stages, there is great 
emanciation, marked sweating and frequently 
a jugular pulse. . 

The course of the disease ranges from a 
few days to several months; in the majority 
of-cases, however, not exceeding four weeks 
in duration. Recovery is rare. 

The lesions of walking disease occur prin- 
cipally in the liver, the changes in other 
organisms being only such as would nor- 
maliy be expected in cases of emaciation 


1VanEs, L., L. R. Cantwell, H. M. Martin and J. 
Kramer; On the Nature and Cause of “The Walking 
Disease” of Northwestern Nebraska—Necrobiosis et cir- 
thosis hepatis enzootica; University of Nebraska Bulletin 
No. 43; 47 pages, 5 color plates (July, 1929). 


and debility. The liver differs little in size 
and weight from normal and the gross ex- 
ternal appearance varies from normal chiefly 
in the color, which is mottled and ranges 
between a pale brown and a bluish gray. 
Histologically, the chief lesions are parenchy- 
matous, although in some the connective 
tissues elements of the organ show marked 
proliferation. All stages of necrobosis are 
revealed in sections. “The aspect of the 
more gravely affected liver suggests a sud- 
den whirlwind attack upon the cell com- 
munity, leaving havoc in its trail, but fol- 
lowed by a prompt, although usually inef- 
fective, attempt on the part of the surviving 
cells to preserve the continuation of the 
hepatic functions.” 

Van Es! and associates undertook an in- 
vestigation of the problem of walking disease 
in 1926, and carried it through to the pres- 
ent season. He found three theories as to 
the cause of the disease extant in the af- 
fected territory. The ranchers believed the 
disease to be infectious. Veterinarians in the 
locality regarded it as a plant poisoning; 
while some believed it to be a parasitism. 

The investigation promptly eliminated the 
theories of infection and parasitism as a 
cause of the ailment. A number of plants 
in the locality are known to be poisonous or 
are suspected of containing poisonous qual- 
ities for live stock, the principal ones being 
Astragalus, Oxytropis, Cicuta, Lathyrus, 
Lupinus, Senecio and Zygadenus. 

Veterinary opinion in the locality tended 
to incriminate the lupines and feeding ex- 
periments with Lupinus argenteus and 
Lupinus plattensis were continued over 
two seasons, and showed that not only are 
these plants not responsible for walking dis- 
ease, but contrary to the usual belief, they 
are not poisonous or harmful to horses. 

A similar necrobiosis of the liver has been 
described in various parts of the world and 
was known in the British Isles more than 
100 years ago. In all cases it has been as- 
sociated with eating various species of 
senecio. Two species of senecio occur in 
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the Nebraska walking disease region. They 
are the Senecio intergerrimus and the 
Senecio Riddellit, Feeding experiments con- 
ducted with these plants revealed that the 
former was but slightly poisonous whereas 
feeding the latter regularly produced typical 
cases of walking disease. 

The plant was only slightly or not at all 
poisonous to rabbits. It is believed that the 
plant is eaten chiefly early in the season 
when it is intimately mixed with grasses in 
the region, and in many areas animals could 
scarcely graze without eating it. Later in 
the season, it becomes large and bushy and 
observation shows that the animals avoid it. 





Breeding Diseases of Mares 

Of all the difficulties that may be en- 
countered in livestock production, loss from 
disease probably stands first in economic 
importance. In highly developed, well-bred 
herds, functional disturbances and diseases 
of the reproductive organs resulting in ster- 
ility constitute a problem that demands seri- 
ous consideration, 

Those who have been actively engaged in 
horse breeding as an industry realize fully 
that sterility of mares, impotency of stallions 
and the loss of foals from prenatal infec- 
tions are among their most serious problems. 
The successful control and prevention of 
these conditions must necessarily be based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the causes, 
characteristics of the disease and all con- 
tributing factors. This information can be 
gained only from a systematic study of a 
large number of cases. 

Since July 1921, Dimock? and _veter- 
inarians associated with him at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, have been studying 
breeding diseases of horses in the famed 
blue grass region surrounding Lexington 
and during the past five years approximately 
4000 mares have been examined for preg- 
nancy. Of this number 1606 were barren. 
A complete clinical examination of the geni- 
tal organs was made of the more than 1600 
barren mares supplemented by 3,898 bac- 
teriological examinations, and as a result 
~ 8 Dimock, W. W., and P. R. Edwards; The Pathology 
and Bacteriology of the Reproductive Organs of Mares 


in Relation to Sterility; Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin No. 286; 80 pages. 
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of these examinations the barren mares were 
placed in two classes, 1019 or 63% being 
noninfective and 587 or 27% infective. 

Of the infected, two thirds was by the 
Streptococcus genitalium; 1/10 were in- 
fected with Encapsulatus metritis and the 
remainder, about 14, with miscellaneous or- 
ganisms. 

Vaginitis, cervicitis and metritis were the 
usual pathological conditions found as a re- 
sult of the infection, with occasional cases 
only of salpingitis. 

Treatment consisted largely in irrigating 
the infected uterus. Many antiseptics were 
tried, with but little variation in result. The 
preference of the writers inclined to chlorin 
and flavine solutions for the irrigation. Re- 
cently infected cases usually required about 
six months’ treatment. Chronic cases, one 
to two years or longer. The percentage of 
recoveries amply justified the treatment in 
mares of high value, such as those com- 
monly found in the blue grass region. Much 
stress is laid on careful examination and ac- 
curate diagnosis. 


Hog Cholera Carriers 

The Dominion of Canada® looks upon hog 
cholera pretty much as we look upon foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country, some- 
thing to be eradicated whenever it appears. 
Of course, a few outbreaks of cholera oc- 
cur in the Dominion each year, usually as a 
result of feeding garbage, which regulations 
require should be cooked, but which are not 
always observed. 

Exposed swine are slaughtered and those 
on surrounding premises are given the 
serum alone treatment. 

One outbreak of hog cholera occurred 
during the past year that is of particular in- 
terest. The regulations governing the im- 
portation of swine into Canada require that 
they shall not have been vaccinated with 
serum and virus within a period of thirty 
days. They are held in quarantine on ar- 
rival in Canada for a further period of 30 
days. They are also dipped in a disinfectant 
solution before entering the Dominion. 


* Hilton, George; Report of the Veterinary Director 


General, Department of Agriculture, Dominion of Canada; 
56 pages (1929), 
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In the number of years that this regu- 
lation has been in effect, no imported hogs 
have ever spread cholera until the past year, 
when a shipment of Chester Whites sent 
to Calgary contained a carrier, which re- 
sulted in an outbreak of cholera not only 
among contacts at Calgary, but in the hogs 
unloaded in the stock yards enroute in which 
the American shipment was unloaded. 

This occurrence seems to indicate that 
vaccinated swine may occasionally be car- 
riers of hog cholera virus for a period of 
more than 60 days following vaccination. 





Diagnosis of Parasites by Fecal 
Examination 

Laboratory methods as aids to the diag- 
nosis of animal diseases are being increas- 
ingly used by veterinarians in practice. It 
should be emphasized, however, that labora- 
tory diagnosis is in no way a substitute for 
careful observation of symptoms, followed 
by deductive reasoning, leading to diagnosis 
whenever possible. The veterinarian even 
more than the practitioner of human medi- 
cine, must depend upon keen observation of 
his patients. 

Benbrook ¢ in a profusely illustrated bul- 
letin, has described a method of examining 
feces for the detection of parasite eggs that 
he has used for a number of years as a 
routine procedure on animals entered in the 
veterinary hospital at the Iowa State Col- 
lege. The results have been very gratifying, 
particularly in examining the feces from 
horses, dogs and cats. 

The method is practical, in that it takes 
only from 5 to 10 minutes to complete an 
examination and the equipment upkeep is 
extremely low. Not only is the method use- 
ful in diagnosis, but it may also be utilized 
as a follow-up method to determine whether 
treatment has been effective. 

Each step in the procedure is illustrated 
and photomicrographs or drawings, are also 
given of the parasites, with 47 photomicro- 
graphs of parasite eggs. A short discussion 
of skin examination of domestic animals for 


* Benbrook, E. A.; Fecal Examination for Evidence of 
Parasitism in Domestic Animals; Iowa State College, Di- 
vision of - Veterinary Medicine; Veterinary Practitioners 
or Vol. IX, No. 1; 56 pages, 86 illustrations (April, 
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the evidence of parasitic mites is also given 
in this bulletin. 


Trichinosis in Man and Animals 


Trichinosis is a parasitic disease caused by 
small round worms, Trichinella spiralis. This 
parasite occurs primarily in man, hogs and 
rats and to some extent in dogs and cats. 
Other warm blooded animals are rarely af- 
fected. So far as is known trichinosis does 
not occur in fish, amphibians and reptiles. 

Ordinarily, human beings acquire trich- 
inosis solely as a result of eating infected 
improperly cooked pork. Hogs usually ac- 
quire the disease as a result of eating the 
carcasses of other hogs, offal from slaughter- 
houses, garbage containing scraps of pork, 
or infested rats. 

Country slaughter houses where rats 
abound and where hogs are kept and fed 
offal from slaughtered hogs, are in no small 
measure responsible for the propagation of 
trichinosis. The disease in man is serious, 
but is readily preventable by thoroughly 
cooking all pork that is eaten. There is no 
known system of meat inspection that will 
entirely safeguard the consumer of pork 
from the danger of trichinosis. Hence the 
admonition “Cook pork well” applies to all 
pork, both inspected and not inspected. How- 
ever, universal inspection of meat would 
very largely eliminate the danger of trich- 
inosis by eliminating country slaughter 
houses, which do not and cannot meet, even 
the elementary requirements of adequate 
meat inspection. 





Parasitologists, 
E. A. Benbrook, H. B. Raffensperger, 
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Schwartz 5 from the records of the miscro- 
scopic inspection of about 8,000,000 hogs, 
draws the conclusion that between 1 per cent 
and 2 per cent of these animals are infested 
with trichinae, and from this, it can be seen 
that the danger to consumers of raw or only 
partially cooked pork is a very real one. 





Parasitic Diseases of Sheep 

Sheep suffer but little from tuberculosis, 
a serious disease of cattle, and there are no 
devastating outbreaks of disease in sheep 
comparable to hog cholera in swine, but of 
all domesticated animals, sheep probably 
suffer more severely from parasitisms than 
any others. 

Parasites account for most of our loss 
in sheep, mutton and wool. Hall,® in a re- 
cent bulletin, describes in detail the life his- 
tory, distribution, symptoms, lesions, pre- 
vention and treatment of the parasities of 
sheep, both external and internal. It is the 
sheepmen’s business to prevent parasites and 
the veterinarian’s business to treat para- 
sitisms. 

Pasture rotation, use of forage crops, 
feeding from racks or bare floors, draining 
or filling swamps and restraint of wander- 
ing dogs are measures of value in parasitic 
control. “Permanent Pastures Perpetuate 
Parasites !” 

Act promptly to ascertain the trouble 
when sheep become unthrifty. A_ post- 
mortem examination of one of the sick 
animals may disclose the trouble and save 
the others. 

The avoidance of overstocking appears to 
be a matter of major importance in the pre- 
vention of parasitism. The more sheep 
there are on a given area, the more manure 
and the more worm eggs and larvae there 
will be on that area and the greater will be 
the chances that the sheep will swallow the 
infective eggs or larvae in feeding. Where 
livestock are concentrated on a small area, 
the odds favor the worms and the infesta- 

5 Schwartz, Benjamin; Trichinosis, A Disease Caused 


by Eating Raw Pork; U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet No. 34; 8 pages, 4 illustrations (May, 1929). 
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tions in the animals tend to build up to a 
dangerous point. Where livestock range 
over a relatively large area the odds come to 
lie against the worms and the infestation 
tends to decrease or die out. 





Scours in Sheep 

Scours in sheep and goats is an important 
problem in Oregon. It is usually the re- 
sult of the infestation of worms. Either a 
microscopic examination of the droppings 
or autopsies are necessary for a diagnosis. 
The most serious of the worms which cause 
scours in Oregon sheep can be killed through 
proper treatment. Control of the losses 
from scours in sheep is both practical and 
economical. Every serious outbreak of 
scours in sheep and goats which has been 
observed by Shaw” has been caused by para- 


" sites of some type. 


At least five groups of worms appeared to 
cause scours. Four of these are thread 
worms and one a fluke. Of the thread 
worms, the first group includes the small 
stomach worms, Ostertagia ostertagi and 
Ostertagia circumcincta. They vary from 
one-fourth to one-half inch in length and are 
as small as the ordinary hair. They occur 
only in the fourth stomach. The eggs pass 
through with the feces and may hatch in 
twelve hours if conditions are favorable. The 
young have lived in ordinary tap water for 
as long as three months. 

Hemonchus contortus is the common 
stomach worm of sheep in the United States, 
but does not seem to occur in Oregon sheep 
to a harmful extent. 

A second group of thread worms causing 
diarrhea in Oregon sheep, are the Tricho- 
strongylus vitrinus, Trichostrongylus ex- 
tenuatus, Trichostrongylus instabilis, Tricho- 
strongylus colubriformis and Nematodirus 
fiicollis. The first four of these are even 
smaller than the small stomach worms, 
averaging about one-quarter inch in length. 
It is almost impossible to see them with the 
naked eye unless they are suspended in water 
and held up to the light. They live in the 
upper part of the small intestine and some- 





6 Hall, Maurice C.; Parasites and Parasitic Di of 
Sheep; as. Department of Agriculture Farmer’s Bulle- 
tin No. 1330, a revision of Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1150; 36 
pages, 34 illustrations (July, 1929). 





7™Shaw, J. N.; Scours in Sheep and Goats in Oregon; 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station circular No. 93; 
16 pages, 13 illustrations (June, 1929). 
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times are found-in the fourth stomach. 

The methods of multiplication are similar 
to those of the small stomach worms. 

A third group of worms causing diarrhea 
in sheep hookworms. They are quite prev- 
alent. They are from one-half to one inch 
long and as large as a thread. They in- 
habit the lower portion of the small intestine. 

The fourth group of worms causing 
diarrhea in sheep in Oegon are the worms 
of the large intestine, the Chabertia ovina, 
Osophagostomum venulosum and Trichuris 
ovis. These are prevalent only in the west- 
ern part of the state. 

Usually the first symptom of worm in- 
festation is a failure to gain and then loss 
of flesh, stunted growth and diarrhea. 
Usually several animals in a band will show 
symptoms about the same time. The af- 
fected animals may die within three to seven 
days after, or live for several weeks. If 
the infestation is not too great and the 
animals are well fed, some gradually re- 
cover without treatment, but under average 
conditions, the loss in untreated sheep is 
usually more than 50 per cent. 

Copper sulphate, which is used extensively 
for the treatment of the common stomach 
worms Hemochus contortus, is ineffective 
against sheep stomach worms in Oregon as 
is also Lugol’s solution and nicotin sulphate, 
both of which are recognized remedies for 
the common stomach worm. 

Tetrachlorethylene has proved quite suc- 
cessful in destroying the small stomach 
worms and the worms in the small intestines. 
Experiments at the Oregon Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have shown that a single 
dose of Tetrachlorethylene may kill 95 per 
cent of the stomach worms and the worms in 
the small intestines. Bad results, however, 
have occurred occasionally in sheep in very 
bad condition. The dose usually recom- 
mended for mature sheep is 5cc. 

In field trials Tetrachlorethylene has 
seemed effective against hook worms and 
the worms in the large intestines, but no 
autopsies to determine the degree of its ef- 
fectiveness have been held. 

Liver flukes (Fasciola hepatica) are also 
responsible for scours and loss in sheep and 
goats. 
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Carbon tetrachlorid in 1cc doses has 
proved a very satisfactory remedy for the 
destruction of mature flukes. It will not 
destroy immature flukes, however, and there- 
fore it is necessary to repeat the dose as suc- 
cessive groups of flukes mature. Flukes may 
be prevented by keeping the sheep off of all 
low-lying marshy land, or by destroying the 
snails in such pastures. 





Value of Starch Foods for the Dog 

Roseboom® is of the opinion that the 
usual belief of veterinarians is “There are 
no starch digesting juices in the alimen- 
tary tract of the dog” and has undertaken 
an experiment to determine if this is true. 

Although Roseboom’s experiment is a 
valuable one and indicates that dogs can 
digest starch as readily as the hog, and 
perhaps as readily as man can digest it, 
we think he is mistaken in his statement 
that veterinarians quite generally are of 
the opinion that dogs cannot digest 
starch. There is perhaps no veterinarian 
but that has repeatedly seen dogs suffer- 
ing from plethora manifestly due to 
starchy foods. 

The general belief among veterinarians 
is not that dogs cannot digest starch, but 
that starchy foods do not alone constitute 
an adequate ration for dogs, their atti- 
tude being expressed in the following 
statement: “Dogs and particularly young 
dogs, should be fed some raw meat every 
day.” 

Roseboom and Patton’s experiments 
were made both with digestive fluids and 
alcoholic extract of the pancreas in test 
tubes and with animals, and both showed 
conclusively that the digestive juices of 
dogs digest starch, both raw and cooked, 
readily, notwithstanding the dog’s saliva 





mm. <<. Hall, J. C. Flynn, 
zoologist. cynologist. 
® Roseboom, B. B., and J. W. Patton; Starch Digestion 
in the Dog; Journal, A. Vv. M. A, Vol. 27, No. 5, pp. 


768-772 (April, 1929). 
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contains no ptyalin or starch-splitting 

ferment. The basic food for the dog’s 

use in the experimental dogs was raw 

hamburger steak. 

Degeneration of Liver and Kidneys in 
the Dog 

In the course of a series of experi- 
ments planned and partly carried out 
under the direction of the late Joseph 
Goldberger,® to test the black tongue 
preventive possibilities of salt pork, pork- 
fat, lard and canned haddock in the dog, 
pathological changes not previously de- 
scribed, were observed on autopsy. 

In a considerable number of experi- 
ments, a marked fatty degeneration of 
the liver and kidneys was observed on 
autopsy, both associated with and inde- 
pendent of black tongue. The condition 
is not infectious as is shown by the fact 
that it did not extend among dogs kept 
indiscriminately in the same rooms and 
further, by intraperitoneal injections of 
affected tissues. 

The conclusion was that it is probably 
a pathological entity different from black 
tongue and associated in some manner 
with diet. 

The condition is receving further in- 
vestigation at the U. S. Public Health 
Laboratory. 





Poultry Sanitation’? 


The best available insurance today 
against poultry diseases is to have a 
sound policy on poultry sanitation. The 
cost is small as compared with the pro- 
tection afforded and the dividends re- 
ceived. 

To argue that poultry sanitation is 
necessary would be, to the intelligent 
poultryman, as sensible as to argue that 
it is necessary to feed for egg production. 

All mature fowls should be confined to 
a limited range area on the double yard- 
ing system, and not allowed to run with 
other stock. 


® Sebrell, W. H.; Fatty Degeneration of the Liver and 
Kidneys in the Dog Apparently Associated with Diet; 
Public Health Reports; Vol. 44, No. 45; 5 pages (Nov., 
1929). 

2% Poultry Sanitation, Extension Service, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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All breeding fowls should be allowed 
outdoors in direct sunlight on all fair 
days during the winter months, 

All houses to provide from three and 
one-half to four square feet of floor space 
per bird. 

All young chicks to be grown on clean 
grass range over which no chickens of 
any age were allowed to run the previous 
season. 

Some statistics are given as to the ef- 
fect of the foregoing measures on mor- 
tality of chickens. In chickens of all ages 
kept under the U. of I. Poultry Sanita- 
tion Plan, the loss of 10 per cent per 
year and the average profit per hen, 
$1.06. 

Statistics show the following mortal- 
ity in chicks: Kept on clean ground 
21.4 per cent. Kept on old ground 41.4 
per cent. Kept partly on clean ground 
31.7 per cent. In other words, the loss 
in chicks is.reduced one-half by keeping 
them on clean ground and one-fourth by 
keeping them on partly clean ground. 
Chicks from B. W. D. ‘tested flocks 
showed a slightly lower mortality than 
chicks from untested flocks when kept 
on clean ground, and a higher mortality 
when kept on old ground. 


Pullorum Disease Control 

Beginning four years ago, Hinshaw” of 
Massachusetts undertook the project of 
the control of bacillary white diarrhea in 
chickens and during the past season was 
able to undertake this work on all farms 
where the owners requested it, and as a 
result 190,658 birds in 321 flocks were 
tested. 

In only half of these flocks were all the 
birds tested and of such flocks one-half 
contained no reacting birds. The aver- 
age percentage of infection was 6.5 per 
cent, but miscellaneous breeds had three 
times this amount of infection. White 
Wyandottes came next with more than 
twice the average amount and Barred 


11 Hinshaw, W. R., and E. F. Sanders; Control of 
Salmonella Pullorum Infection (Bacillary White Diar- 
rhea);* Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station; 
Control Series Bulletin No. 43; 24 pages (July, 1928). 
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Rocks and ‘Rhode Island Reds were 
slightly below the average. The infec- 
tion in flocks varied from 0 to 44 per cent. 

In a good many instances the testing 
over this period of years failed to free 
the flocks from the disease, the principal 
reason being failure of the owners to 
comply with the regulations. 





Coccidiosis of Poultry 

In a survey of the poultry industry in 
Oregon, Johnson” reached the conclu- 
sion that coccidiosis is the most preva- 
lent infectious disease known to special- 
ized poultry farming. Strict sanitation 
will control the disease. The disease is 
most serious in sections where frequent 
spring and summer rains prevail. 

As a severe disease, coccidiosis is 
largely due to the development of spec- 
ialized poultry raising. Large units, 
limited range, continuous use of ranges 
and traffic in fowls all favor its spread. 
The disease is seldom severe in mature 
fowls, but great losses are encountered 
during the brooding period. 

Four species of qoccidia occur in Ore- 
gon flocks, but only two, one living in 
the ceca and one living in the small in- 
testine are harmful. 

Coccodiosis is a self limiting disease. 
Birds that do not die during the first 
week of an attack, usually recover, and 
after a month harbor but few occidia 
One stage in the development of coccidi- 
asis occurs in the soil and is favored by 
heat and moisture, hence the greater 
prevalence of the disease where spring 
and summer rains are frequent. 

Positive diagnosis requires indentifica- 
tion of the organism by the microscope, 
but the symptoms, the passage of pure 
blood in the feces, rapid depression and 
death are sufficiently characteristic for 
the diagnosis of most outbreaks. 

The author was unable to find any re- 
lationship between coccidiosis and range 
paralysis. While the conditions occur 


#2 Johnson, W. T.; Coccidiosis of the Chicken; Oregon 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Station Bulletin 238; 16 
pages (Dec., 1928). 
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coincidentally in the field coccidiosis was 
never followed by paralysis in the exper- 
imentally infected fowl. The coccidia 
are very persistent in the soil, and a per- 
iod of three to four years is required to 
free an infected yard from these organ- 
isms, 

Treatment is of secondary importance 
and recommended only as a means of 
making the best of an already bad situa- 
tion. Feeding a ration consisting of 
about 20 per cent powdered skim milk or 
buttermilk gave the best results in in- 
fected birds. Quinine, catechu, sulfocar- 
bolates, epsom salts, creolin, potassium 
bichromate, bichlorid of mercury and 
ipecac all were tried. 

Sanitation is the foundation of coccidi- 
osis control. This includes segregation 
of the mature and young stock, well 
drained soil and proper brooding and 
rearing equipment. 

Relative Prevalence of Poultry Diseases 

Dearstyne’® kept a record of the 
cause of death in 1800 fowl, the carcasses 
of which were sent to the Poultry De- 
partment of the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural College by poultry raisers of the 
state. 

Except in rare instances, the fowl 
were sent in for examination because of 
the presence of disease among several 
members of the flock, and it is thus be- 
lieved that the findings are indicative of 
the relative importance of various poul- 
try diseases in North Carolina. 

Unfortunately the record was very un- 
scientifically kept and its value for this 
reason is much impaired. The record is 
not given by diseases, but by the region 
affected, as “abdominal diseases,” “con- 
stitutional diseases,” “nervous diseases,” 
etc., and even the classification of the 
groups leaves a good deal to be desired. 
For example, but two conditions are 
given under constitutional diseases— 
tuberculosis and “devitilization,” what- 


13 Dearstyne, R. S., B. F. Kaupp and H. S. Wilfong; 
Causes of Poultry Mortality in North Carolina; North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station; Bulletin No. 
264; 32 pages (March, 1929). 
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ever that may mean. Leg weakness is 
classified as a nervous disease! 

Tuberculosis accounted for the death 
of only 20 of the 1800 birds, thus indicat- 
ing a very low incidence of this disease 
in North Carolina, a gratifying contrast 
to conditions in the middle west. The 
incidence of intestinal parasites is heavy. 
Twenty-five per cent of the birds exam- 
ined showed ascaris infestation and 14 
per cent tape worm infestation. 

The result of some former investiga- 
tions by others are given. Billins is of 
the opinion that 30 to 50 per cent of all 
chicks hatched die in the first month. 
Phillips places the mortality of.pullets at 
12 per cent annually and that of hens at 
10 per cent. In Southern California the 
mortality of chicks varied according to 
the floor space in their brooding houses 
and yards. Where the floor space was 
35 square feet per 100 birds, the mortal- 
ity was 26 per cent. Where the floor 
space was 50 square feet per 100 chicks, 
the mortality was 16 per cent. 

Important Poultry Diseases 

At least three of the state agricultural 
experiment stations during the year, is- 
sued large bulletins dealing with pretty 
much the whole subject of poultry dis- 
eases, an evidence of the keen interest 
taken in this subject by poultry raisers 
as well as veterinarians. 

Van Es! of Nebraska, in such a bul- 
letin, stresses the importance of sanita- 
tion and the futility of treatment. 

The frequency of livestock diseases is 
to a large extent dependent upon the den- 
sity of animal population. When flocks 
are small and wide apart, protection 
against disease is not an urgent factor; 
but with the increase in the poultry pop- 
ulation, the time sooner or later arises 
when success is dependent upon the abil- 
ity to maintain the flock so that certain 
types of diseases are not readily con- 
tracted by the birds. Disease problems 


4% Van Es, L., and H..M. Martin; The More Important 
Poultry Diseases; University of Nebraska, College of 
Agriculture Experiment Station Bulletin 195; 76 pages, 
19 illustrations (Sept., 1928). 
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to a large extent come about as a corol- 
lary to the increase of the number of ani- 
mals on a given area, and the mass dis- 
eases, unless restrained by artificial 
means constitutes one of nature’s means 
of making over population impossible. 

Even more than in the ills of any other 
type of livestock, is the solution of the 
poultry disease problem dependent upon 
the intelligent application of principles 
of hygiene and sanitation. The surround- 
ings in which birds have to live are of ma- 
terial influence in the maintenance of the 
health of the flock. However advantage- 
ous a well constructed and properly man- 
aged poultry house may be, the fact must 
be recognized that it solves only a rela- 
tively small part of what might be called 
the sanitation problem of the poultry farm. 
The most devastating poultry diseases 
such as tuberculosis, typhoid, cholera, 
black head and coccidiosis are but rarely 
contracted in the houses. The yards, 
that is the place where the birds find 
their food and water, are much more im- 
portant in the transmission of disease 
than are the houses. 

Fowl cholera is wide spread in Ne- 
braska, and responsible for many of the 
death losses. The fowl cholera bacillus 
belongs to the hemorrhagic septicemia 
group of organisms and may survive for 
periods of considerable length outside the 
body of the fowl. 

The treatment of infected fowls is en- 
tirely useless, according to Van Es, and 
there is not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that the use of medicines of any 
kind can either save infected birds or be 
depended upon to influence the course of 
an outbreak in a flock. 

Under prevention many measures are 
listed, such as sanitary yards, self feed- 
ers, purity of water supply, keeping pig- 
eons from mingling with the flock, disin- 
fection, etc. The author further states: 
“At the present time there is no reason 
to believe that any good results can be 
expected from the use of vaccines.” 

Fowl typhoid is common in Nebraska. 
It is caused by the Bacillus gallinarum, 
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a member of ‘the colon typhus group and 
a close relative of the organism respon- 
sible for bacillary white diarrhea. Treat- 
ment is useless. Infected birds should 
be destroyed and sanitation must be re- 
lied upon for prevention. 

In recent years, bacillary white diar- 
rhea has become very prevalent through- 
out Nebraska, and the disease is on the 
increase. The only definite method of 
diagnosing the disease in chicks is by 
bacteriological examination, but the 
symptoms are fairly characteristic and 
when they occur in connection with a 
fatal disease among chicks a few days 
old, suspicion that it is B. W. D. should 
be aroused. In mature birds, the diag- 
nosis may be made by the agglutination 
test. The disease is due to the Bacillus 
pullorum and the mortality in chicks 
ranges from 40 per cent to 90 per cent. 
There is no evidence that the death rate 
can be reduced by any medicinal treat- 
ment. The death loss in mature birds is 
not high. 

Preventive measures must be relied 
upon for protection against this disease. 
Foremost among which is the use of 
hatching eggs only from. flocks free of 
the disease. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the last twenty years in the prevalence 
of tuberculosis among Nebraska fowls. 
In the transmission of this disease from 
fowl to fowl, the droppings of infected 
birds must be regarded as practically the 
only means. The organism gains entry 
into the healthy fowl through the diges- 
tive organs. The infection danger asso- 
ciated with eggs of tuberculous fowls 
can be regarded as negligible. The dis- 
ease may be diagnosed by the tuberculin 
test and of course, by post-mortem ex- 
amination. 

Treatment is useless and prevention 
lies in good sanitation, not introducing 
tuberculous birds into the flock, and care 
in the disposal of offal of poultry pur- 
chased for the table. 

The greater part of swine tuberculosis 
in Nebraska and a small percentage of the 
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bovine tuberculosis is due to the avian 
tuberculosis organism and is contracted 
from chickens. The simple expedient of 
not permitting infected fowls to reach 
the stage of the disease. where they be- 
come infection spreaders is without a 
doubt the most rational and practical 
measure in the control of the avian tuber- 
culosis. The annual elimination of all biras 
in the flock at the close of their first egg 
laying period is not only an economical 
measure in poultry culture, but it suffices 
also for the elimination of tuberculosis 
from the flock. 

Under roup, is discussed the catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous membranes of 
the head not associated with diphtheretic 
lesions, which are referred to as canker. 

No method of treatment is of great 
promise. If undertaken at all, it should 
consist of the cleaning the nostrils and 
the application of a mild antiseptic to the 
mucous membranes of the nose. 

Prevention lies in good sanitation and 
the protection of birds against inclement 
weather; also of course, the segregation 
of all infected birds. Overcrowding and 
exposure to damp cold weather favor the 
development and spread of the disease. 

The author states: “Against this dis- 
ease no vaccines or sera have as yet been 
prepared which could gain the endorse- 
ment of disinterested and competent 
judges.” 

Fowl pox and canker are believed to 
be common in Nebraska. Both forms of 
the diseases are the result of infection by 
a filtrable virus. 

Canker does not readily respond to 
treatment, which consists in removing 
of wart like formations and the applica- 
tion of antiseptic washes. 

The same methods of prevention apply 
to this disease that are recommended 
for the prevention of other infectious dis- 
eases. 

The. writers are not prepared to say 
that favorable results are a constant fea- 
ture after vaccination and vaccination 
should be resorted to only in infected 
flocks. 
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Coccidiosis is responsible for conspic- 
uous losses among brooder chicks, in 
which it is rapidly fatal, practically all 
birds affected succumbing. The author 
states: “Coccidiosis furnishes another in- 
stance showing that medicinal treatment 
is of little or no value.” 

Preventive measures lie in avoidance 
of overcrowding, providing clean food 
and water, and preventing the birds from 
ranging on infected grounds. 

Black head in turkeys is widespread in 
Nebraska and has destroyed the turkey 
raising industry in most sections where 
it was formerly carried on intensively. 

A section on the parasites of poultry, 
both internal and external, is given. It 
is most welcome in this bulletin in that 
it appears that the authors therapeutic 
nihilists, though they are recognized 
that in the case of some parasitisms, 
treatment may be of value. 

The bulletin is well illustrated. An 
illustration on the front cover, however, 
is somewhat puzzling. It is entitled, “A 
Farm Catastrophe,” the puzzle being if 
the photograph were taken at Ellis Is- 
land, from whence came the dead chick- 
ens? And if the photograph was taken 
in some farm yard as the dead chickens 
would imply, from whence came the per- 
sons included in the photograph? 


Poultry Diseases in California 

Beach,” in a splendid bulletin includ- 
ing a discussion of all the commoner dis- 
eases and parasitisms of poultry, recog- 
nizes the importance of the growth of 
the poultry industry on:the Pacific coast. 
Like Van Es and Martin he stresses the 
importance of prevention but unlike the 
Nebaska veterinarians, he recognizes the 
value of treatment in many conditions 
and the effectiveness of biologics in the 
prevention of a number of ailments in 
the farm flock. 


The most effective means of combat- 


15 Beach, J. R., and S. B. Freeborn; Diseases and Para- 
sites of Poultry in California; College of Agriculture, 
University of California; California Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service Circular 8, revision of Experiment Station 
Circular 251; 72 pages, 39 illustrations (Feb., 1929). 
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ing diseases and parasites of all species 
of animals is to prevent their occurrence. 
This principle is especially applicable to 
poultry because fowls are commonly kept 
in such large flocks that disease may 
spread very rapidly and cause consider- 
able loss before it is recognized. Fur- 
thermore, the value of a single fowl is 
so small that it is impractical to admin- 
ister individual treatment to many sick 
ones. 

The presence of most infectious dis- 
eases and internal parasites can best be 
determined by an autopsy on a dead 
fowl. It is good practice to make an ex- 
amination of all that die or are killed on 
account of sickness. 

Sanitation is essential for the 
tenance and health in any flock. 

Disinfectants should be applied only 
after a thorough cleaning. 

Chicken pox and canker or avian diph- 
theria is one of the most widespread and 
commonly occurring diseases of poultry. 
The loss from decreased egg production 
is as great as from death of birds in an 
outbreak of fowl pox. 

Vaccination as a preventive of fowl 
pox has been extensively practiced in 
California for several years. The “old 
type” of vaccine while effective in check- 
ing an outbreak, can not be depended 
upon to produce complete or lasting im- 
munity. The “new type” of vaccine 
which contains living, virulent fowl pox 
virus, conveys a permanent immunity 
but is of no value as a treatment. It is 
given either subcutaneously or cutan- 
eously, as small pox vaccination in the 
human is carried out. Vaccinated birds 
are capable of spreading the disease to 
susceptible fowl for some days after vac- 
cination, and. therefore all susceptible 
birds in the same enclosure should be 
vaccinated whenever the vaccine is used. 
The premises may be infected by vacci- 
nated birds, and therefore it is not advis- 
able to use vaccine on farms where 
chicken pox has never existed unless it is 
so situated that the disease is likely to 
be introduced at any time. 


main- 





Many pagés~of discussion on the use 
of the vaccine are given. 

Infectious bronchitis or Canadian “flu” 
is an important cause of loss to the poul- 
try industry of the west coast. Chlorin, 
argyrol, creosote, quinine, flavisol, calci- 
din and other remedies are mentioned as 
among the treatments of infectious 
bronchitis. 

“Colds” and roup are manifested by a 
discharge from one or both nostrils and 
occur under the same conditions that 
these respiratory ailments in man and 
other animals occur, 

Prevention of roup lies in maintaining 
the vigor of young birds, proper housing, 
sanitation and protection to exposure to 
infected birds. Two types of bacterins, 
avian mixed infection bacterin and roup 
bacterin, have been widely recommended 
both for prevention and control of roup. 
There is little experimental evidence to 
show that mixed bacterins are effective, 
but recent investigations indicate that 
roup bacterins have considerable value. 

Roup is amenable to treatment, which 
consists of pressing the exudate from the 
nostrils, the application or argyrol 
through a fine hypodermic needle, and 
the use of epsom salts in the drinking wa- 
ter, together with the correction of 
faulty housing and the maintenance of 
good sanitation. 

Nutritional roup is classed among the 
nutritional diseases. This deficiency dis- 
ease is due to a lack of vitamin A in the 
ration. Increasing the green food, or the 
use of carrots, alfalfa leaf or cod liver 
oil constitute an effective treatment. 

Fowl cholera is unimportant in Cali- 
fornia, but fowl typhoid is becoming of 
greater importance in young chicks than 
heretofore. 

Under the eradication of tuberculosis, 
we are told that it consists first in dispos- 
ing of all birds in the flock, thorough 
cleaning and disinfecting the house; 
leaving the yards vacant for a period of 
a few months and then starting again 
with a new flock. In moist ground, from 
six months to a year may be required be- 
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fore the soil is clean. In this the author 
does not agree with Van Es, who claims 
that two or even three years are neces- 
sary for tuberculosis infections to disap- 
pear from poultry yards. 

As in Oregon, coccidiosis is one of the 
most destructive diseases of chickens in 
California. Severe outbreaks occur so 
frequently in flocks that have not re- 
ceived suitable food or care or which are 
not properly housed that some poultry 
men believe it is due to such conditions. 
This, of course, is not the case. The dis- 
ease tends to run a chronic course in ma- 
ture birds and an acute, fatal course in 
chicks. Outbreaks can usually be 
promptly controlled by feeding sufficient 
quantities of dry or liquid skim milk or 
buttermilk, and maintaining proper sani- 
tation in the brooder houses and yards. 

Bacillary white diarrhea presents a ser- 
ious problem. Mortality averages more 
than 50 per cent, the greatest losses oc- 
curring during the first two weeks. It is 
so destructive that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent its occur- 
rence, Preventive methods consist of dis- 
infection of incubators and_ brooders, 
fountains and feeders, and use for hatch- 
ing only eggs from non-infected flocks. 

Leg weakness is a disease, the com- 
mon cause of which is a deficiency of di- 
rect sun light. It may be prevented or 
cured by supplying the requisite sun 
light, or feeding a mash containing one 
quart of cod liver oil to each 100 lbs. 

Black head in turkeys has long been 
known in California as responsible for 
severe losses. Two factors are involved 
in the production of the disease. The 
black head parasite, a microorganism 
which enters the tissues and produces the 
characteristic changes, and the cecum 
worm which presumably opens up the 
way fo1 the black head parasite to enter. 
The name black head is an unfortunate 
one. The head of the affected bird never 
turns black, and only in a certain propor- 
tion of cases, does it become somewhat 
bluish. 

The disease may be prevented by 
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hatching the eggs in incubators and rear- 
ing the poults on clean ground, clean 
floors or on hardward cloth, with one 
half inch mesh, placed some distance 
above the floor. Treatment of affected 
birds is inadvisable. 

Most of the non-infectious ailments 
are of intestinal origin, primarily due 
to indigestion. Many birds that become 
droopy and would die if left alone, re- 
cover if treated properly. If the practice 
of giving one-half ounce of castor oil to 
all droopy birds is followed, the mortal- 
ity can be greatly reduced. Such birds 
should of course, be removed from the 
flock no matter what the cause of the 
sickness. 

When intestinal disturbances are prev- 
alent in the flock, it is a good practice to 
give epsom salts, dissolving one pound 
for each 100 adult birds in as much water 
as will be consumed in three or four 
hours. For younger birds, decrease the 
amount. 

Such trouble is usually the result of 
incorrect methods of feeding. The feed- 
ing practices should be corrected. 

Sodium flourid is probably the best 
remedy for lice. It is safe for both birds 
and the operator, and accomplishes com- 
plete elimination of the lice and is suit- 
able for baby chicks and laying hens. 
Dipping the birds in a sodium flourid so- 
lution is the best method of applying this 
remedy, but in inclement weather, it 
may be dusted in the feathers. One 
ounce of commercial sodium flourid or 
two-thirds of an ounce of chemically pure 
crystals should be dissolved in each gal- 
lon of tepid water. It will require ap- 
proximately five gallons of the dip to 
each 100 birds, and 100 to 125 birds can 
be treated in an hour. 

Chicken mites spend most of their 
time in the cracks and crevices of the 
house, nests and roosts. They are con- 
trolled by spraying with incecticides. 
Crude oil diluted sufficiently with kero- 
sene to make it spray, is efficient in kill- 
ing the mites but it leaves the roosts, 
floors, etc., in an oily condition so that 
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the birds must be excluded from the 
premises for a time in order to avoid 
soiling feathers and eggs. Some of the 
wood preservers similar to carbolineum 
is the most satisfactory of all applications 
for mites. 

The treatment for ticks is the same as 
for mites. The control of ticks necessi- 
tates as a first step, a rigid clean up of 
the floors of the house and pens and the 
nest boxes and dropping boards, followed 
by the spray with kerosene crude oil or 
kerosene emulsion. 

The common house fly will lay its eggs 
in freshly deposited chicken manure, as 
will also blow flies, flesh flies, buzz flies 
and meat flies, but these prefer the bodies 
of dead birds left exposed or buried in 
shallow graves. Removal of the manure 
from poultry houses and yards at inter- 
vals of less than seven days is an effective 
control measure. 

Tapeworm infestation in poultry is in- 
sidious in nature and often entirely over- 
looked. If manure and its infected fly 
larvae are removed promptly from the 
yards and houses, little trouble will be 
experienced from tapeworms. One gram 
of kamala is an effective treatment for 
the infested birds. No preliminary fast- 
ing is required. 

Intestinal round worms are a serious 
pest in the poultry flock. Nicotin is the 
most effective treatment for these worms 
but its poisonous properties make its use 
fraught with danger. This danger is to 
a considerable degree overcome by com- 
bining it with Lloyd’s Alcoloidal Rea- 
gent, a special Fuller’s Earth. 

Nicotin and kamala may be. combined: 
with dual infestation of round worms 
and tapeworms. 

Progress in Bovine Tuberculosis 
Eradication 

The extent to which tuberculosis of 
cattle has been eradicated in the United 
States under the area plan is shown on 
a map just issued by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The map shows the areas 
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where bovine ‘tuberculosis has been re- 
duced to the point where not more than 
0.5 per cent of all the cattle in the area 
have tuberculosis, as indicated by the 
tuberculin test. On November 1 there 
were 833 counties in these areas, counties 
which had been officially designated as 
modified accredited areas, meaning that 
they were then practically free from bo- 
vine tuberculosis. 

The “free” areas are well distributed 
among 34 states and involve about 27 per 
cent of the 3,073 counties of the United 
States. In addition to the large amount 
of completed work, 425 other counties 
are making excellent progress in eradi- 
cating tuberculosis from their ‘herds. In 
July, 1923, there were only 17 counties 
in the United States, these in 4 states, 
which had reduced the percentage of in- 
fection to the degree necessary to give 
them the rating of a modified accredited 
area. 

The map, of course, shows the entire 
states of North Carolina and Maine as 
being included in the modified accredited 
areas. Michigan, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin are almost all “free.” Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska and Kansas have made good 
progress and are approximately half 
“free.” 

Among Senator Grundy’s “backward” 
states, North Dakota and Idaho, with 
two-thirds “free,” make a better showing 
than the Senator’s own state, only one- 
third of which is included in the modified 
accredited area. 

Minnesota, Montana and North Caro- 
lina have made good starts and have the 
job 25 per cent done. There are many 
modified accredited counties scattered 
among the eastern states, and a begin- 
ning has been made in Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Utah. 

The only states which so far have not 
succeeded in getting even one county in 
the accredited area, are: Florida, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont and Delaware. 
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Control of Contagious Abortion 

Hadley,'* in a short description of the 
Wisconsin plan now in operation for the 
control of contagious abortion, includes 
some up to date information on the sub- 
ject, valuable to veterinarians as well as 
to cattle owners. 

Contagious abortion, also known as 
Bang’s abortion disease, is now recog- 
nized as controllable. 

The blood test is a reliable means by 
which infected cattle may be detected and 
herds may be freed of the disease. 

Clean herds may be maintained as such 
year after year by periodic blood testing. 

The breeding efficiency of clean herds 
is much more satisfactory than infected 
herds. 

Clean herds, or units, may be recruited 
with young stock from infected herds 
provided the blood test is used as a basis 
for selection. Thus the infected herd, or 
unit, may be drawn upon to build up a 
clean unit and at the same time to yield 
some income until the latter becomes 
profitable. - This makes possible the per- 
petuation of valuable breeding lines. 

The most successful means of estab- 
lishing a herd free from the abortion dis- 
ease and of keeping it clean is the blood 
test. 

One clean blood test on an individual 
from an infected unit, or a unit of un- 
known status, is a meager guarantee of 
safety. 

A vaccine consisting of living abortion 
germs has been used under both experi- 
mental and field conditions with satisfac- 
tory results. Its use should be restricted 
to the herds in which it is particularly 
indicated. 

The practicability of the Wisconsin 
plan is revealed in the concluding para- 
graph of the bulletin, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Your local veterinarian should be 
called to draw blood samples from cattle 
to be tested. If he is not equipped to 


16 Hadley,, F. B.; Contagious Cattle Abortion, How to 
Control and How to Eradicate; Extension Service of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin; Circular 
No. 224; 12 pages (Jan., 1929). 
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test them himself he will send them to 
the College of Agriculture or to a com- 
mercial laboratory. The samples should 
be accompanied with the calving and 
abortion record of the animals. The vet- 
erinarian will interpret the results of the 
laboratory test, and after studying all the 
facts, outline a suitable plan for the man- 
agement of the herd. He will also, upon 
request, make examinations for preg- 
nancy, examine and treat cows which 
fail to breed, and do such other veteri- 
nary work as is needed.” 


The Sanitary Significance of Leucocytes 
in Milk" 

It is difficult to understand the true 
significance of variable numbers of leu- 
cocytes (white blood corpuscles) and 
other types of cellular materials in milk 
without an understanding of the reason 
for their presence. The fat laden gland 
cells and gland cell nuclei present in lim- 
ited numbers in normal milk represent 
wastage from the active gland and have 
no sanitary significance. Leucocytes even 
in fairly large numbers, i. e., millions per 
cc, may be present in milk that is normal 
so far as is evident from ordinary chemi- 
cal or bacteriological examination. 

On the other hand, excessive numbers 
of leucocytes are usually associated with 
some abnormal condition, particularly 
mastitis. The usual form of mastitis is 
one caused by an infection with strepto- 
cocci and these bacteria are usually evi- 
dent among or in the leucocytes when the 
milk has come from a cow suffering from 
an inflamed udder. Pathogenic strepto- 
cocci are sometimes difficult to distinguish 
microscopically from saphrophytic strepto- 
cocci. Other bacterial infections of the ud- 
der may also cause increased number of leu- 
cocytes to appear in milk. 

17 Breed, Robert S.; The Sanitary Significance of Leu- 


cocytes in Milk; New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin No. 568; 14. pages (April, 1929). 


Bacterial Counts in Sanitary Milk 
Control!® 

The development of sanitary milk con- 
trol in New York State is bringing about 
a rapid increase in the number of sam- 
ples of milk examined each year in order 
to secure an idea of the number of bac- 
teria present. In 1910 not more than 
several hundred to a few thousand sam- 
ples of milk were examined bacteriolog- 
ically’in the state. In 1928, the number 
examined certainly exceeded 1,000,000 
and may have been nearly double that 
number. This development is still tak- 
ing place and the next ten years is sure 
to see the work greatly expanded. 

High count milk is very frequently 
milk that is undergoing normal lactic 
acid fermentation, a process which is not 
properly described as a filthy or dirty 
process. Moreover, really dirty milk 
may not contain excessive numbers of 
bacteria as the actual amount of dirt that 
gets into milk even under bad conditions 
is almost infinitesimal in amount when 
compared to the bulk of the milk itself. 
When this dirt carries a relatively small 
number of living bacteria, a thing that 
may very easily happen, the effect on the 
count is negligible. This fact necessi- 
tates a control over the type of dirt that 
appears in milk as visible sediment that 
is quite independent of bacterial count. 





Therapeutic Uses of Snake Venoms 

F. W. Fitzsimons,’® director of the 
Port of Elizabeth Museum and Snake 
Park, recently announced the result of 
investigation into the value of attenuated 
snake venom in the alleviation of epi- 
lepsy and other nervous diseases. En- 
couraging results were obtained in quite 
a number of cases. 

The pamphlet referred to gives a de- 
scription of the Snake Park methods of 


18 Breed, Robert S., Bacterial Counts in Sanitary Milk 
Control; New York State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, Bulletin No. 567; 25 pages (March, 1929). 


1 Fitzsimons, F. W.; Snake Venoms, Their Therapeutic 
Uses and Possibilities; Reprint of paper presented at Brit- 
ish and South African Associations for the Advancement 
of Science; Capetown (July, 1929). And, The Snake 
Park; Board of Trustees, Port Elizabeth Museum, South 
Africa (1929). 
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handling the snakes, collecting the venom 
and action of venom in toxic and sub- 
toxic doses. 


Undulant Fever and the Live Stock 
Situation 

Moore,”* in an article dealing at some 
length with the history of malta fever 
and undulant fever and the properties of 
Micrococcus melitensis and Brucella abortus, 
finds no occasion to be alarmed over the in- 
creasing prevalence of undulant fever in 
man, presumably from milk borne infection, 
largely because research has already demon- 
strated a practical, economical and profitable 
means of elimination of contagious abortion 
from dairy cattle. 

For the third time, in less than a half 
century, health officials have recognized 
the transmission to the human family of 
the etiological factor of a serious and eco- 
nomically important disease of rumi- 
nants. The first was bovine tubercle 
bacillus, which causes in man lesions re- 
sembling those it produces in cattle, The 
second was Micrococcus melitensis, trans- 
mitted to man from goats and resulting in 
Malta fever. The third was Brucella abortus, 
the cause of Bang abortion disease in cattle, 
which incites an entirely different disease in 
man from the one it engenders in the bovine 
species. The manifestations of Brucella 
abortus in cattle are, in the female, abortion 
and its sequela, and in the male, occasionally 
tissue necroses in the generative organs. 

Cattle owners and milk consumers 
should be very grateful that scientific re- 
searches have revealed definite informa- 
tion relative to the etiology, course, diag- 
nosis and control of Bang abortion dis- 
ease, which will serve as a foundation for 
a workable method to detect and elimi- 
nate infected animals. Further, this 
knowledge points out with great clear- 
ness how sound herds can be protected, 
how new herds can be assembled free 
from disease and how public sales may 
be conducted on a safe basis. If these 


% Moore, Veranus A.; Relation of Undulant Fever in 
Man to Live Stock Sanitation; Journal of A. V. M. A., 
Vol. 27, No. 4; pp. 605-617 (March 1929), 
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truths are recognized and squarely faced. 
undulant fever will disappear, and dairy- 
men and cattle dealers will find them- 
selves operating on a much higher plane 
of conduct and in harmony with modern 
sanitary laws and requirements. 


Poisonous Plants 

Four publications have emanated from 
the Department of Agriculture during the 
year on poisonous plants. 

Marsh,” in a revision of a U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin on Loco-Weed, 
states : i 

“The loco weeds, leguminous plants grow- 
ing in the arid and semiarid regions of the 
West, cause heavy losses of horses, cattle, 
and sheep, with characteristic symptoms. 

“Six distinct kinds of loco plants are 
known, of which the most important are the 
white loco weed, Oxytropis lambertii, the 
purple loco weed, Astragalus mollissimus, 
and the blue loco weed, A. diphysus. Of 
these plants the purple affects horses, the 
blue affects horses primarily but also cattle 
and sheep, while the white causes heavy 
losses of all three classes of animals. 

“The other loco plants may affect cattle, 
horses, or sheep, if they graze in the areas 
on which the plants are growing. 

“Besides the true loco weeds there are 
three other similar leguminous plants which 
are known to be poisonous, but they do not 
produce the symptoms characteristic of loco 
poisoning. 

“Locoed animals may recover under care- 
ful feeding, but the cure is hastened by the 
use of Fowler’s solution for horses and 
strychnin for cattle. 

“The loco weeds may be destroyed by dig- 
ging, to accomplish which it is necessary to 
cut the root two or three inches below the 
surface of the ground. 

“In some localities much can be accom- 
plished in the way of preventing loco poison- 
ing by feeding horses, cattle, and sheep, dur- 
ing periods of short feed, and by keeping 
the stock away from infested areas.” 


21 Marsh, C. Dwight, A. B. Clawson, and W. W. 
Eggleston; the Loco-Weed Disease; U. S. Department of 
ii Farmers’ Bulletin No 1054; 26 pages (June, 
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Couch,” in an investigation to determine 
the properties in loco weed responsible for 
poisoning in livestock, although unsuccessful 
in isolating the poisonous principle, demon- 
strated that it is not, as it was once held to 
be, a barium compound. 

The chemical study of the poisonous sub- 
stances indicates that it is a stable, nonbasic, 
nitrogenous and highly hydroxylated organic 
substance. It is not an alkaloid, glucoside, 
acid, ester or ether. It is free from barium 
compounds. Very soluble in water and ex- 
tremely hygroscopic. It may be decomposed 
by heat. 

Marsh,”* from an investigation of the poi- 
sonous properties of sleepy grass, Stipa 
vaseyi, determined that it is widely distrib- 
uted over the southeastern part of the United 
States, but apparently is harmful to livestock 
only in restricted areas in New Mexico. 

It produces a narcotic effect on horses and 
in large amounts, profound slumber, but 
does not cause death. From the description 
of its ultimate harmlessness and the pro- 
found narcosis it causes it would appear a 
valuable therapeutic agent might be derived 
from it. 

Cattle are not affected by the plant and 
sheep are affected but slightly. 

Marsh,** in an investigation of arrow 
grass, Triglochin maritima, determined that 
it is a widely distributed plant growing in 
alkaline places in Europe, Asia, North 
Africa and North America. Its toxic prop- 
erties are caused by the production of hydro- 
cyanic acid. It has caused considerable 
losses in cattle. 


The Veterinary .Reserve Corps 


The report of the Surgeon General®* for 
1929 revealed for the first time since its 
organization, a decrease in the number of 


2 Couch, James Fitton; A Contribution to the Study of 
Locoism; Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics; Vol. 36, No. 1, (May 1929). 


*3 Marsh, C. Dwight, and A. B. Clawson; Sleepy Grass 
(Stipa Vaseyi) as a Stock-Poisoning Plant; U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Technical Bulletin No. 114; 20 pages 
(June 1929). 


*4 Marsh, C. Dwight, A. B. Clawscn, and G. C. Roe; 
Arrow-Grass (Triglochin Maritima) as a Stock-Poisoning 
Plant; U. S. Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
No. 113; 16 pages (June 1929), 


% Report of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army (1929). 


officers in the Army Veterinary Reserve. 
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On June 30, 1928, there were 1064 veter- 
inary officers in the Reserve and on June 30, 
1929, but 984, a decrease of 80 officers or 
714 per cent. The number of dental officers 
increased slightly, and the medical officers 
decreased only 2 per cent during the same 
period. 

The greatest loss to the Corps resulted 
from the expiration of commissions which 
were not renewed, presumably in most in- 
stances because the holders of those com- 
missions had not shown sufficient interest in 
the Reserve to justify reappointment. The 
condition is unsatisfactory and the showing 
a poor one for the veterinary profession. It 
is not the fault of the War Department, but 
due undoubtedly to indifference on the part 
of veterinarians engaged in civil pursuits. 
The A. V. M. A., which is doing so much to 
bring about a better recognition of the pro- 
fession, is somewhat remiss in that it has not 
officially supported the Veterinary Reserve 
more effectively. 

The ten states ranking highest in the num- 
ber of veterinary officers, are: New York, 
90; Iowa, 83; Ohio, 70; Illinois, 63; Penn- 
sylvania, 50; Kansas, 47; Michigan, 46; Cal- 
ifornia, 43; Wisconsin, 36; and Texas, 33. 
Thus, the first eight of these states contain 
approximately half of all the veterinarians 
in the Officers Reserve Corps. 

Only the state of South Carolina is with- 
out representation in the Veterinary Re- 
serve. 

Live Stock Health in Montana 

State Veterinarian Butler?® points with 
satisfaction to the fact that anthrax, dourine 
and glanders have not occurred in Montana 
during the past year, and that there has been 
little scab and little lip and leg ulceration. 

A half dozen counties have been declared 
modified accredited tuberculosis free areas 
and tuberculosis eradication is progressing 
rapidly. So far as the test has revealed it, 
the incidence of tuberculosis among the na- 
tive cattle is 0.29 per cent. The tuberculosis 
found in imported cattle, subjected to the 


76 Butler, W. J.; Report of the Montana Livestock Sani- 
tary Board and State Veterinary Surgeon; For the Bien- 
nium, Dec. 1, 1926 to Nov. 30, 1928. 
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60-90 day retest, revealed an incidence of 
0.46 per cent notwithstanding these animals 
were shipped into the state accompanied by 
an official health certificate and tuberculin 
test chart. 

The author states that the veterinarians 
of Montana have rendered the live stock 
industry an excellent and conscientious serv- 
ice, but their numbers are so few (37) as to 
create an alarming condition. There are 
$2,000,000 worth of live stock to each veter- 
inarian in the state. 

“We have been fortunate in reducing in- 
fectious-contagious diseases in our live stock 
and keeping out of the state many dangerous 
diseases, but even under the best of condi- 
tions, Montana should support at least 100 
veterinarians. We may not always be as for- 
tunate as we have been during the past ten 
years. Our live stock interests should take 
cognizance of this and endeavor to have 
located and supported in their respective 
communities competent graduate veterinar- 
ians.” 


Rabies in Nevada 

Efforts at control of predatory animals 
and rodents in the state of Nevada are in 
charge of the State Rabies Commission.?* 

The Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture carries on 
a cooperative project with the state, furnish- 
ing for this purpose about $35,000; but it is 
expected that the sum will be doubled soon. 

Sixteen thousand sheep and 30,000 lambs 
are killed annually in Nevada by predatory 
animals. The war against predatory animals 
is carried on both by trapping and by poi- 
soned bait, and in this the federal authorities 
are helped by private trappers, who take 
something over 5,000 bobcats and 20,000 
coyotes annually. Particular attention is 
given to all districts in which rabies is re- 
ported, which last year included 23 districts. 

The amount of rabies in the state as indi- 
cated by positive findings from heads sent 
to the veterinary control service for exam- 
ination, has been reduced 94 per cent since 
1916. 


27 Records, Edward; Biennial Report of the State (Ne- 
vada) Rabies Commission; 10 pages (1929). 
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Live Stock Problems in Nevada 

Records,?8 in a report to the Governor of 
the state of Nevada, calls attention to the 
wild horse situation which appears to be a 
serious problem in that state. Two horse 
slaughtering plants have recently been estab- 
lished in the state, and have eliminated a 
great number of practically useless horses. 
However, they will not solve the wild horse 
problem since large bands of these animals 
on the range cannot be captured econom- 
ically. 

Apparently the only way which these use- 
less animals, which consume much valuable 
feed and are in every other way a nuisance, 
can be eliminated, is by widespread organ- 
ized campaigns for their destruction by 
shooting. 

Area work in tuberculosis eradication has 
not been undertaken in Nevada, and al- 
though there is but little tuberculosis in the 
cattle of the state, such testing as has been 
done can hardly be classed as other than ad- 
ventitious, sporadic or casual. 

Routine hog cholera immunization is prac- 
ticed at garbage feeding plants, and in the 
case of outbreaks elsewhere, but little hog 
cholera occurs in the state. 

Material progress has been made in the 
control of red water disease (bacillary hemo- 
globinuria). A vaccination developed by the 
Nevada Agricultural experiment station has 
given remarkably gratifying results. 





Among those who have 

made reservations for the 

A. V. M. A. European tour 

for next summer, which 

will be conducted by Doc- 

' tor Eichhorn are the fol- 

A. Eichhorn = Jowing: Dr. and Mrs. John 

H. Mohler and daughter; Dr. and Mrs. 

A. T. Kinsley and son; Dr. and Mrs. John 

F. DeVine; Dr. and Mrs. A. F. Schalk, 

Fargo, N. Dak.; Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Curry, 

Kansas City; Dr. and Mrs. John O. F. 

Price, Algona, Iowa; Dr. and Mrs. E. B. 

Ackerman, Huntington, L. I.; and Dr. and 
Mrs. Adolph Eichhorn and son. 


28 Records, Edward; Biennial Report of the State (Ne- 
vada) Board of Stock Commissioners; 17 pages (1929). 
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Paratyphoid in Calves 


By F. KARSTEN, Lensahn, Holstein, 
Abstracted by Adolph Eichhorn, Pearl River, New York 


Occurrence 

Paratyphoid in calves occurs especially 
in localities which have a highly developed 
cattle industry and should be considered as 
a distinct stable infection. Most of the 
cases occur during the spring conforming 
with the calving period. Paratyphoid occurs 
most frequently and most intensively in 
large herds. Once it gains a foothold on the 
premises, it remains a persistent visitor. 
Animals only rarely become affected in the 
first week of their life; most frequently the 
calves become affected in the second to the 
fourth week after birth. Older animals may 
also contract the infection. Twenty-five to 
30% of the affected calves succumb. 


Etiology 

The paratyphosus bacillus of the Gaert- 
ner type has been determined as the causa- 
tive agent of the infection. They may be 
cultivated in pure culture from all organs, 
from the bone marrow, from the lymph 
glands and the muscles. They are most lux- 
uriantly present in the spleen, the liver, the 
bile and also in the inflammatory products. 

Pathogenesis 

The digestive tract forms the port of 
entry for the paratyphosus bacilli. The 
period of incubation is but a few days. The 
causative agent may be demonstrated in the 
circulating blood as soon as the animals dis- 
close symptoms of ill health. After the 
period of incubation a septicemia develops 
associated with secondary affections. 

Symptoms 

In severe cases the calves are found sud- 
denly sick without prodromal symptoms. 
The severely affected animals lie a great deal 
of the time and are greatly depressed. The 
animal appears languid, the head slightly 
drooped, the hair is rough and they have a 
staring, expressionless look. The tempera- 
ture is 106°F. and over, and on the follow- 
ing day it usually drops one or two degrees 
where it then remains for several days, even 
for weeks when it gradually recedes. 


The pulse is increased and may reach 100 
and 150. Before the fatal termination, the 
pulse becomes weak, small and irregular, 
especially so in the presence of extensive 
pulmonary changes. 

The number of respirations is increased. 
At the onset of the disease they number 60 
to 80, but may even reach 100. 

The muzzle feels warm to the touch; 
sometimes it is also dry. The desire for 
sucking is diminished. The appetite, how- 
ever, is comparatively good. At the begin- 
ning of the disease there is at times con- 
stipation of short duration. Soon, however, 
a slight diarrhea develops in which case the 
feces have a mashy, salve-like consistency 
and are of a yellowish color. Thick fluidy or 
watery discharges are exceptional. 

Pneumonia may also develop in some 
cases. It does not occur, however, in the 
early stages of the disease, but only in the 
later course. 

Articular inflammation is quite frequently 
observed. It occurs particularly in the carpal 
and tarsal joints. The joints are thick, pain- 
ful and warm to the touch. 

The clinical manifestations, however, are 
not in all cases as severe as described. Slight 
depression, a slowing up of the sucking and 
moderate difficulty in respiration, associated 
with a moderately loose fecal discharge may 
be the only symptoms present. 


Lesions 

There is as a rule an acute swelling of the 
spleen (exudative- hyperemic _ spleenitis) 
present, a moderate catarrhal enteritis, fine, 
streak-like hemorrhages in the kidneys, dark 
red pneumonic foci or fresh dark red hep- 
atization in the anterior and lower parts of 
the lung. With this there may be present 
hemorrhages in the serous membranes, mu- 
cous membranes and other organs, especially 
in the bladder and the lungs. The liver may 
disclose, in about 20% of the cases, very 
minute grayish or grayish yellow foci. 
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WORLD TRADE IN VETERINARY 
PREPARATIONS 


Canal Zone 


The gross revenue from the sale of cattle dur- 
ing the last fiscal year amounted to $391,322 
and the cost of sales was $456,878, resulting 
in a loss of $65,556, as compared with a loss 
of $16,254 during the preceding year, an in- 
crease in deficit of $49,301. This increase in 
deficit is due primarily to the introduction of 


a grub known as Dermatobia hominis through 
the importation of Venezuelan cattle. This 
grub killed 900 head and rendered approx- 
imately 3,000 more unfit for slaughter. The 
same grub was brought into the Zone pas- 


tures once before by the importation of cattle 
from Nicaragua; the results then were much 
less serious and the grub disappeared during 
the following year. If the climate on the 
Isthmus were suitable for its development, it 
would have been established here for years. 


Annual Report of the Governor of the Canal 
‘Veterinary medicines or animal dips are not 
manutactured in the Republic of Panama. 
There are no statistics available showing the 
total consumption of veterinary preparations, 
ete., in this district. However, a reliable esti- 
mate of a large part of the consumption is 
as follows: 50,000 to 60,000 cubic centimeters 
of anti-hog cholera serum; 5,000 or more black- 


leg tabloids and a small amount of anthrax 
serum. 
Principal Diseases 
The prevalent animal diseases and some 
means used in preventing them are: 
Anthrax—(Cattle) Few cases in dry season. 


Bleeding by splitting animail’s ears. Serums 
used chiefly as a prophylactic by very few of 
the most important cattle raisers. 

Black Leg—(Cattle; in some localities) Bleed- 
ing by splitting animal’s ears. 

Diarrhea—(Cattle) Bark of Cashes nut boiled 
with bark of Guava. 

Ticks—(Cattle) Being a tick infested coun- 
try, a large part of susceptible animals die with 
outside 


tick fever. Approximately ten “dips” 
Canal Zone. Cooper’s Dip and “Mata-Tick” 
(English). 

Tick Lever—(Cattle) Mostly imported cat- 


tle, native animals being more or less immune. 
With few exceptions, little is done. 
Screw-worn—(Cattle) Worse enemy. Lava- 
site. 
Cholera—(Poultry) Lime juice. 
Cholera—(Hog) In a few localities and in- 
creasing. Anti-hog cholera serum. 
Approximately 60 per cent of all the cattle 
in Panama is owned by small raisers. These 
small ranchers, especially in the interior, know 
very little about modern methods of prevention 
or cure. The government makes no provisions 
to aid in the prevention or control of diseases. 
Most ranchers in the interior seldom call on 
veterinarians as there are none outside of the 
Canal Zone; consequently, ranchers, rather than 
pay the expenses of having a veterinarian make 
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a trip to the interior, depend on their own 
methods. There is no cooperation among ranch- 
ers, consequently there are few, if any, precau- 
tions taken against contagious diseases among 
livestock. 

There are no veterinarians on the Isthmus 
other than those in the service of the Panama 
Canal. There are no veterinary, poultry and 
stock journals published either in the Canal 
Zone or in the Republic of Panama. A few 
Panamans, educated in the United States, read 
American stock papers, journals, etc. 

The only method of attracting the atten- 
tion of the consumer is through the newspapers 
and literature mailed direct. A general fair 
is held in Pananome or Aguadulos in the dry 
season almost every year. There is no set 
date for this fair. The Spanish language is 
used principally, although a large number of 
attendants speak, read, and write English. 

Veterinary medicines for domestic (pet) ani- 
mals enjoy a small sale. There are no reg- 
ulations governing the importation of serums, 
vaccines and antitoxins. 

Except for some proprietary concoctions from 
Europe, the United States has the bulk of the 
import trade in medicinal preparations and 
veterinary products. Since no veterinary medi- 
cines, animal dips or biologicals are manufac- 
tured in this district, the American product 
would only experience competition from Eu- 
rope. The United States quota of business 
has increased during the past few years, mainly 
because a very few of the largest cattle, hog 
and horse raisers now, more than before, real- 
ize the value of modern methods of preven- 
tion and cure. The American exporter of vet- 
erinary medicinal products, in undertaking an 
entry into this market or the expansion of any 
business he might already have, should con- 
sider transportation, delivery and storage under 
such conditions as well insure their potency.— 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The proper position of the hands in removing 
an afterbirth. Also showing the left hand in the 
act of squeezing the cotyledon so that its size 
may first be reduced and then the rolling 
process with the thumb to detach the placental 
cotyledon from its maternal cotyledon. 

















